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LEADERSHIP 


HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT of what leadership costs, as you have watched some leader, or 
perhaps envied him? . . . Many times it means being misunderstood. It means being 
willing to endure the jeers and jibes of those who are not willing to pay the price of hard 
work to forge ahead, but who are ever ready to show their hatred and contempt for any 
who would work. It means being expected to encourage and cheer and plan when you 
would give anything to be quiet and out of sight. It means having to seek out others 
when you long to be sought out yourself. It means doing little things and disagreeable 
tasks that no one will ever know about except our heavenly Father, and for which no 
human praise or credit will ever be given. 

—AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
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The Principal—An Expert in Human Relations 


John A. Hockett 


Associate Professor of Education, University of California, Los Angeles, California 


Basic and lasting values, indispensable values, in.education are human 
values. The most important thing boys and girls, or adults, ever learn js 
how to live harmoniously, effectively, successfully, creatively with them- 
selves and their fellows. The school is a social laboratory in which all who 
gather there are learning how to interact and cooperate with others in the 
pursuit of worthy goals. The statement of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission that ‘“‘A democratic way of life is the inclusive purpose of American 
education” has been widely accepted by educators in this country. So have 
the other statements of educational aims made above been widely accepted, 
at least in a verbal sense. The significant and difficult problem remaining is 
to organize and conduct school life in such ways that these values are 
actually achieved in practice. The school principal is the key person in 
securing or preventing the achievement of those objectives which are the 
school’s reason for existence in American democracy. He cannot escape this 
heavy responsibility and remain a principal. 

Human Engineering is Needed as Never Before—The times are un- 
settled; so are children and teachers. ‘‘National Survey Shows School Break- 
down Near’”’ reads the front-page headline in the daily paper. The article 
written by Benjamin Fine of the New York Times begins as follows: ‘‘Con- 
fronted by the most acute teacher shortage in the history of American 
education, the nation’s public school system faces a serious breakdown. One 
of every seven teachers today is serving on an emergency, sub-standard 
certificate. Main bulwark of the democratic way, the schools have de- 
teriorated to an alarming extent since Pearl Harbor. Teacher morale is at 
the lowest it ever has been in this country . . . Three hundred and fifty 
thousand teachers have left the American public schools since 1940.’’ This 
article merely popularizes a deplorable situation well known to school peo- 
ple. What should be done? Many things, of course. Salaries must be in- 
creased. Public recognition of the teacher’s value must be secured. New 
legislation, new buildings, smaller classes, more and better equipment—all 
are essential. Principals must cooperate with other school people and with 
laymen in securing improvement along all of these lines. 

But there is one thing that only the principal can do. He alone can make 
the school a happy, wholesome place where both pupils and teachers like to 
be. Fewer teachers would leave the profession if they could work in schools 
with the best principals. Too few principals realize how inevitably the 
atmosphere of the whole school is determined by his personality, his ideals, 
his skill in maintaining the right patterns of human relations. For the past 
twenty years the writer has been directly identified with the preparation ol 
elementary school teachers. He has seen young people of brilliant promise 
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leave the profession after one year with the wrong principal. He has seen 
beginning teachers choose their first positions, as they have in recent years, 
with more concern for the principal than for location of school, salary or any 
other factor. He hasyobserved superior young teachers happily placed with 
the right principal who could not be enticed away by higher salaries or more 
conveniently located schools. ‘‘As the principal, so the school” is a fact of 
vital significance. 

Recently a group of teachers attending summer school were asked to 
respond to the following two questions: (1) In what ways has your principal 
been especially helpful to you in furthering your efforts to provide a modern 
program of maximum educational value to your pupils? (2) In what ways 
does your principal fail to provide the leadership and practical assistance 
necessary to your carrying out this program? Several responses to each 
question are presented to portray in teachers’ own words the importance of 
the principal’s attitudes and behavior patterns. 

Ways in which principals have been helpful: 

My principal has been a sympathetic co-worker. 

He recognizes my success and has a nice manner of presenting constructive 
criticism. 

He takes a sincere interest in my work and gives encouragement when the ‘“‘going”’ 
gets hard. 

Our building is more fortunate than we realize in that our principal has a very 
clear conception of how a democratic school should function. 


He insists on our taking periods of relaxation during the day. 
He has a friendly attitude when visiting the classroom. 


Ways in which principals have failed to be of maximum help: 


He lacks sympathy and is too dictatorial. 

He is meddlesome, over-critical. 

He is extremely sensitive and moody; sometimes for days he will not speak 
civilly to anyone in the building. 

I am afraid to go to him with problems. 

He criticizes the teacher in front of children. 

I feel lost; there is no help to call upon. 

Never a word of praise; he is not friendly to children or community; is not 
courteous. 

He gossips to teachers and parents about each other. 


Teachers Are People—Teachers have the same basic needs as other 
human beings. (Good teachers are, indeed, unusually sensitive to the type 
of human relations existing in their environment.) Teachers need the 
security which comes from wholehearted acceptance into the school faculty. 
They must feel that they are successfully achieving the all-important 
objectives of their chosen profession. They must have recognition of their 
efforts and achievements from the leader of the school. The goals-they seek 
are so inclusive and ultimately so remote in time that they are generally 
denied the satisfaction of seeing the finished product as most workers do. 
Even the most conscientious teachers may frequently doubt the success of 
their efforts. 
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Morale is essential in the successful functioning of a school. Fortunately 
the ingredients of morale are now recognized as fairly s’-nple. They include 
the conviction that one’s work is important, that one’s co-workers share 
common ideals and responsibilities, that one’s place in the group is recog. 
nized and appreciated, and that all members of the group are mutually 
helpful. The principal can maintain a high level of morale if he thoughtfully 
and systematically plans to secure such a result. He must, however, accept 
as a chief responsibility the establishment and promotion of friendly 
sympathetic, cooperative relationships between himself and the teachers and 
among all members of the staff. He must realize that it is not sufficient to 
get things done, but that his method of accomplishng results is of first 
importance. Before undertaking any important step, he must satisfy himself 
that his plan will enlist the interest and cooperation of the whole staff and 
that better relationships among staff members will be promoted. 

Obstacles to Successful Human Engineering—The time of principals is 
mercilessly whittled away by endless details and a multitude of minor 
administrative decisions. In Burnham’s picturesque phrase, the petty lar. 
ceny of ten minutes grows into the grand larceny of ten years. Every 
principal must somehow, in his own way, make or steal time to plan for his 
own professional growth and for that of the staff, especially for the achieve- 
ment of more effective, democratic, stimulating relationships, one with 
another. 

The courses required for the administration credential emphasize count- 
less duties and functions which the principal must perform. Only recently 
and infrequently has adequate stress been placed on democratic, cooperative 
ways of discharging these administrative functions. The principal who 
would succeed as a human engineer must supplement his formal training as 
an administrator and in some instances counteract the influence of his 
former preparation by training himself to be an expert in human relations. 

Every administrator needs constantly to guard against the virus of in- 
fallibility, the tendency to think of himself as the ‘‘boss.’’ One may become 
infected with this virus so gradually and subtly as to be quite unaware of 
the malady. Surely, no member of the staff will suggest the existence of the 
disease, not even the principal’s best friend. Many times, indeed, faculty 
members unfortunately seek to curry favor or gain favorable recognition by 
building up this ‘‘superiority-complex”’ of the principal. Only sincere hu- 
mility and recognition that the responsibility of educating boys and girls pre- 
sents a greater challenge than the best collective efforts of the whole staff, 
working at maximum efficiency, can meet will suffice to prevent the principal 
from becoming “‘boss.”” Especially strong is the temptation for the principal 
who knows that he is inadequate for the job, either in experience, prepara- 
tion or personal characteristics. Even in such a situation, however, the 
principal can continually improve his own competence and that of the stall 
together if he has the will to do so. He is not likely to do so unless he gives 
serious thought to the establishment of happy, harmonious, cooperative 
relationships. 
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The Human Network 


Laura Zirbes 


Professor of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Whatever else may be said of the work of the principal, it is obviously 
set in a network of human relationships. This fact accounts for the unique 
challenge to dynamic social leadership with which this article is concerned. 

Whatever else the principal may hope to achieve is bound to be influenced 
and conditioned by the human relationships in the situation. If they are 
wholesome and democratic, they are a dynamic factor which favors co- 
operative planning and action. If, however, there is a lack of group feeling 
and a sense of social distance which sets the principal apart and reduces 
everything to the level of individual effort, there is bound to be more inertia 
and less coordination of energy. This may indicate a lack of channels for 
group action and experiences in which common purposes develop. But 
there may be evidences of another sort. Tension, strain, friction, non- 
participation and obstructive action are types of social behavior which 
usually indicate that there are basic maladjustments and problems in the 
area of human relations. The words themselves describe the waste of effort 
which results when forces that should and could normally function in sup- 
port of each other are cancelled by being employed in withdrawal, negative 
effort or opposing action. 

Leadership is sometimes tempted to resort to undemocratic prerogatives 
in an attempt to resolve such attitudes. A new balance of power may thus 
be temporarily achieved but the forces are not really harmonized. Even 
when the surface indications are peaceful, administrative action which 
seeks to cancel disunity by forcing people into line not only exhausts itself 
in the process but unconsciously fosters under-cover activities and pent-up 
feelings of resistance. These all waste human effort, undermine mental 
health, and frustrate democratic values. Thus the human network is strained 
and torn because tensions and counter-tensions are increased. 

The principal who comes into a situation where such tensions exist has 
an opportunity to test the potentialities of a more democratic approach. 
Basic attitudes and values are not quickly nor easily changed. The slow, 
developmental process of building common interests and fostering group 
concerns is nevertheless sound. Normal individuals need to be related in 
ways which favor relaxed attitudes, social integration, mutual regard. Such 
relationships thrive in a way of life which leaves room for the integrative 
social experiences. : 

The mental hygiene approach to seriously maladjusted individuals is also 
essential. It is even more important on the adult level than it is with chil- 
dren. For principals who are not professionally equipped to deal with human 
adjustment problems on this basis, the many recent publications on mental 
health and guidance can be a challenging resource. Just as studies of child 
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development help teachers to understand children, so a study group in 
which mental hygiene materials are made more meaningful would help 
principals to understand teachers. 

The greater problem is that of the principal whose own personality js 
not democratically disposed and socially adjusted and whose assignment to 
the responsibility of professional leadership was the result of other con. 
siderations. In such cases the greatest hope for ‘“‘conversion”’ can be the 
democratic initiative and good will of a teaching staff. A principal who 
frankly enlists staff cooperation in the study of democratic values and their 
implications for human relations takes a wise step on the way to further 
democratic group action. 

Democracy is often confused with laissez faire, and this confusion intro- 
duces a quite different set of tensions and problems than those which are 
related to autocratic leadership. The assumption that every individual is 
free to do as he pleases is contrary to the democratic way. Freedom to con- 
sider, project and share in terms of the common good is responsible freedom, 
A school is a social unit in which all those who participate should have a 
responsible part, but it is a perversion of freedom to maintain that any part 
or person is free to obstruct or deny the common good. Group judgments 
which are arrived at by partisan pressure are to that extent inimical to the 
common good. Group decisions which are resisted or violated without 
regard for the democratic process constitute problems of democratic ad- 
justment and group action. Administrative expediency should not settle 
such issues arbitrarily. There is a legitimate democratic way in which 
differences and adjustments can be considered, but this process must be a 
free, democratic consideration of the values at stake as they affect the 
common good. It is in this process and for this reason that a group develops 
the values for which it is willing to stand and by which it agrees to proceed 
and act. As a group comes to trust values which have been tested in such 
action it develops solidarity, harmony, and unity. Harmony makes for 
economy of effort, reducing the strains on the human network. It also frees 
creative energy for further release in better individual and group living. 

Failure of individuals to rise to this challenge may be due to emotional 
immaturity in which the infantile egotistical drive persists. It may be due 
to personal insecurity or frustration for which the professional situation 
offers no hope or release. It may be due to a lack of experience in democrati¢ 
living or a lack of insight into its implications. In any case the problem 
needs to be faced and met in the constructive democratic way which re 
duces strain and tension. Teachers can be guided and developed through 
appropriate in-service experiences. 

As the strands in the human network reinforce each other, the satis 
factions of group endeavor as well as the strains and tensions are shared 
and spread. It is the unique challenge of democratic leadership to help 
people find their way to creative levels of group interaction. 





Write to NEA Division of Travel Service for news about summer tours! 
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Better Parent-Teacher C ooperation Improves 
Relationships in the Elementary School 


Lawrence S. Chase 


Superintendent of Schools, Essex County, Newark, New Jersey 


In America, through the years, there has been a tendency to over- 
simplify the task of the elementary school and to underestimate its re- 
sponsibilities in the development of a competent citizenry in a democracy. 
Some indication of the change in public estimation of the importance of the 
elementary school in the total pattern of our postwar world can be pointed 
out with some confidence at this time. 

Two years ago there was not a single school district in the wealthiest 
and most populous county of New Jersey which had anything like equal pay 
for elementary and secondary school teachers. (Equal pay in such a situation 
is usually alluded to as the single salary schedule.) However, the situation 
has entirely changed in the past year or so, as around ninety per cent of the 
school districts are now definitely committed to equal pay for equal training 
for all teachers. It is true that for many years equal training in the two 
schools was not required im many states, whereas it is now frequently 
the rule; but as public sentiment has accepted and made possible the new 
salary situation, just so will it determine other policies for our schools. In 
several school districts in Essex County a teacher of either the elementary 
or the secondary school can go to a salary of five thousand dollars, in 
seventeen years, with a master’s degree. 

Another factor in the change of public sentiment as to the importance 
of the elementary schools has come out of the experimental laboratories, 
particularly the findings of Dr. Gesell of Yale. These newer conceptions of 
the importance of the life and training of young children have led thoughtful 
parents to believe that the education of the early years is not to be left to 
poorly trained and poorly paid teachers, nor are the parents longer to under- 
estimate the responsibility of the home in the complex problems of child 
training. Definitely the parent of the present day, in large numbers, looks 
upon the early years of the child’s development, physically and spiritually, 
as of the utmost significance. Many of the present parent education groups 
are devoted to the study of the younger children. 

These then are some of the factors which would seem to lead to the 
conclusion that the elementary school in this postwar period has assigned 
to it a larger and more complicated task, comparatively, than at any time 
since the secondary school came into the picture in the late years of the 
nineteenth century. 

In the above discussion it will be noted that the writer has placed much 
of the responsibility for this changing conception of the function and task 
of the elementary school upon the parents. This is not to be taken as a lack 
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of appreciation of educational leadership of the present day, but rather to 
give force and emphasis to the belief that the parent of the present day is 
an increasing factor with which to reckon in our educational planning, 
Many will welcome this trend, if a trend it be, as one of the most wholesome 
auguries of the schools of tomorrow. As to the general challenge, we stil] 
have no better statement than that made by John Dewey in School and 
Society, 1915, ‘““‘What the wisest parent wants for his own child, that must 
the community want for all its children; any other ideal for our schools js 
narrow and unlovely, acted upon it destroys our democracy.”’ 

If, then, the community is having and is going to have a large share in 
determining what shall be done in our elementary schools, then the parent 
is likely to be in the forefront of the planning as one of the most, if not the 
most, influential factors in the picture. Dr. Paul Mort of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and other experimenters in the field have concluded 
that the community influence in determining the quality of the local school 
may be as high as sixty per cent, and it is my understanding that the parent 
rates high as a community factor. At least the fathers and mothers are 
worth the best techniques we have in public relationships. By this is meant 
not the pandering attentions sometimes given for votes or influence but 
rather the unstinted confidence which goes with a full partnership. This 
point of view is expressed over against a common belief in some schools of 
thought that the school staff knows most of the’answers and the parents have 
only to be told. It may be of interest to note some of the ways in which 
school staffs are meeting with success in taking the parents into partnership 
in planning our elementary schools for today and for tomorrow. 

Recently I attended a meeting of a hundred and fifty or more parents in 
a school of two hundred and fifty children where certain committees of 
teachers and parents had been at work for some months on certain prob- 
lems. The first report from a committee had to do with plans for an improved 
method of reporting to the home the progress of the child in school. Many 
meetings had been held and the report was made by one of the parents and 
the principal of the school. Both had been selected by the unanimous vote 
of the committee to make the presentation to the meeting of parents and 
teachers. It was evident from the report that the committee had made a 
careful study of the problem from all viewpoints including the home, the 
school, and the child, and yet there was a frank acknowledgment that any 
policy growing out of the report would be, of necessity, subject to frequent 
scrutiny and change. Particular attention was given to the type of report 
which would bring the most positive and favorable reaction from the chil- 
dren themselves. This point was not based upon any soft or false philosophy, 
but rather to find the soil in which this human organism could develop best. 

At this same meeting another committee of parents and teachers made 
a progress report on a new plan for the study of the social sciences based 
upon the belief and affirmation that such study has for its goal social 
competence rather than the memorization of facts and dates as a goal in 
itself. We are accustomed to think that such matters belong to the school 
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alone, but social competence is as much related to the home as to the school 
in the minds of many, when it comes to the development of civic virtues, 
including the ability to analyze community problems and to draw wise 
conclusions. At any rate the parents in this school found it stimulating to 
assist with the planning, and the teachers found these adult co-workers 
most helpful. 

Another project tried in an unusual community is the use of community 
resources to enrich the opportunities for science study in the school through 
the aid of the community. In this particular locality many of the parents 
are engaged in industrial and professional pursuits which are related to the 
frontier thinking in the fields of science. It seemed very normal, therefore, 
when some three years ago a father offered to invite a few of the classmates 
of his children to come to his home and share with his children some of the 
most recent developments in a great electric laboratory where he is em- 
ployed. The children were so thrilled by what they saw and heard that the 
opportunity was given to all school pupils old enough to appreciate the 
situation; and now the fathers from something like a dozen homes are adding 
their share of rich training and experience to the experiences of the children 
of that fortunate community. The resource has been there for years but 
only recently has it been tapped. 

Through the leadership of the Metropolitan School Study Council of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, a committee of parents, teachers, 
and Board of Education members, a study has been made in certain school 
districts to discover the unmet needs of the schools and the community in 
order to create a richer life for the children, and hence a better community 
life for all. More vital curriculums, more recreation and better organized 
social life for out-of-school youth, adult education suited to the new ‘‘one- 
world,” town meetings of the air, and other plans are being created success- 
fully by school and parent cooperation. Children, youth, and adults must 
all have a hand in planning for this real democracy developing in America, 
and for other peoples who have a vision of what education for all the people 
can do for a better life. 





Principals to Meet at Butler University 


The annual conference of the Indiana Association of Ele- 
mentary School Principals will be held at Butler University, 
Indianapolis, June 23-27, 1947. The theme: ‘“‘Some Important 
Needs in Elementary Education.’’ The speakers include: Judge 
Camille Kelley of the juvenile court of Memphis, Tennessee; Dr. 
Philip B. Reed, psychiatrist; W. H. Watt, State Superintendent 
of Education in Indiana; Mrs. Robert Shank, president, Indiana 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; and Mr. W. R. Allen, per- 
sonnel director of L. S. Ayres and Company. For further details, 
consult Dr. F. H. Gorman, Butler University, Indianapolis 7. 
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Some Effective Practices in School-Community 
Relationships 


Leversia L. Powers 


Chief, Elementary Education, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


‘““Monessen’s school administrators are doing the wise thing, we believe, 
in making certain that every child in the early grades becomes familiar with 
the public library, knows what is in it and how to use it. On a regular school 
schedule, classes are now being held in the library for just this purpose, and 
we will be surprised if the process does not pay rich dividends.” 

The above is quoted from the Monessen (Pennsylvania) Independent for 
January 20, 1947. It is an excellent example of one phase of good school- 
community relations. In part, it is good because the objective of “turning 
out lifelong readers of good literature” is mutually accepted by school and 
community and gives them a common purpose toward which to work. In 
part, it is good because it takes the school into the community and uses 
out-of-the-classroom educational resources. It seems also to be good because 
it is a positive, rather than a negative, approach to newspaper publicity and 
as such is a worthwhile part of a total public-relations plan. 

Recently I spent a day in Sunbury, one of our small cities, which is 
classified as a third-class school district. Under the leadership of the 
superintendent, Dr. O. C. Kuntzleman, the teachers are working on a pro- 
gram to improve their schools. The afternoon meeting which I attended was 
a part of this program. While the main purpose of the meeting was to discuss 
and clarify certain problems of curriculum changes in the elementary school, 
the school-community relationship angle was also quite evident. Members 
of the school board, key people in community organizations and parents 
were in attendance and participating. All seemed to accept responsibilities 
in setting up fairly definite procedures to improve health practices, citizen- 
ship education, and similar problems. A brief description of one activity 
which had preceded this meeting will serve to illustrate this point. 

The Junior High School sees the development of understanding of local 
government as one of its responsibilities. The school-government committee 
and personnel appointments parallel those of their own city government. 
Thus, recently at a regular school board meeting there sat around the table 
a double board—a man and a boy, a man and a boy—each with a copy of 
the agenda for the evening. Business was conducted, with discussion from 
both men and boys. The men are still talking about the common sense and 
insight of the boys, particularly as they discussed a city-wide recreation 
program now under way. 

The same procedure has been used with such other groups as the city 
council. The strength of this plan seems to lie in those two old ideas that 
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personal acquaintance tends to break down barriers and people who are a 
part of a plan seldom draw apart from it. 

In the fall of 1946 the State Department of Public Instruction issued 
Bulletin 233-A, Local Participation in State-wide Revision of the Elementary 
School Curriculum, as the initial step in our current efforts to improve our 
schools. A series of meetings was held to introduce the bulletin to adminis- 
trators and to set up the needed machinery. As a result, reports of how 
groups are being organized and what they are doing are being made. The 
following is an excerpt from a letter from Slippery Rock State Teachers 
College, received in November, which is an example of good public school- 
community-college relationship: 


At the October meeting of our Parent-Teacher Association it was resolved that 
a curriculum planning committee be elected by the parents of each homeroom under 
the direction of the seven grade mothers (kindergarten through grade 6). Ballots 
were prepared with the names of all the parents in each room, and each parent was 
directed to vote for four whose names appeared on the list. The ballots were returned 
to the homerooms and counted by the grade mothers. We now, therefore, have thirty- 
five parents, fathers and mothers, working on this committee, in addition to the 
executive committee of the P. T. A., the Borough Board of School Directors, and the 
heads of departments on the college faculty. Incidentally, every parent selected to 
serve on this curriculum planning committee cheerfully accepted the assignment. 
Last week we had the first meeting of the full committee and after a preliminary 
report of our plans under the direction of Dr. Emma G. Heard, the kindergarten 
teacher, the group was divided into four sections—primary, fourth grade, fifth grade, 
and sixth grade. After an hour’s discussion by groups and the appointment of parents 
to make reports, the whole group met- again before adjournment to report on their 
discussions and recommendations. 

In November the group met again; they concentrated on the study of Chapter 
III in Bulletin 233-A. Each patron, teacher, board member, and all others present 
were given a copy of the bulletin for study. Similar weekly meetings are planned for 
an indefinite period. 


Slippery Rock is a fairly average community, economically and socio- 
logically. Their efforts could be fairly typical of cooperative work. Verbal 
reports of their progress are heartening and already actual measurable and 
observable differences in their school programs are being made. 

Perhaps the best summary of Pennsylvania’s efforts toward building 
wholesome relations between the elementary schools and their communities 
can be expressed by quoting from Bulletin 233-A: 


Both teachers and parents must come to understand that parents bear the 
primary responsibility for the education of their children, not only during the pre- 
school years but throughout the entire school period. In matters of diet and health, 
language usage, and character development the influence of parents is particularly 
important. Parents can provide guidance which supports rather than neutralizes the 
efforts of the school, if the purposes of the school program are understood. 

As the elementary schools increasingly emphasize learnings and experiences 
which are derived from day-to-day living in the school, the home, and the com- 
munity, the parents more and more control the conditions under which these activities 
and the desired behaviors are practiced. It is inconceivable that any school program 
directed toward improved living should be projected without proper provision for the 
intimate association with, and the cooperation of, the persons directly concerned. 
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Helping Parents Feel the Needs of the School 


Mabel W. Hughes 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Chicago, I Ilinois 


It is a far cry, nowadays, from the time when belonging to a parent- 
teacher association and doing P.T.A. work were things that concerned 
parents alone. Today when Miss Smith, the teacher in Homeville School, 
joins the P.T.A. she finds herself a member of an organization that numbers 
more than half a million teachers who, like herself, have awakened to the 
full meaning of what home-school cooperation means to the child. 

It is true, of course, that the parent-teacher organization started out 
fifty years ago as the National Congress of Mothers. This was only natural, 
for the great need for parent education was just beginning to be felt. Never- 
theless, not many years were to pass before these mothers expanded their 
interests to include a concern for school children as well as their younger 
brothers and sisters. They discovered that if children were to be reared 
successfully, the influence of the school must be clearly recognized and 
understood. And so by the time the Congress reached its eleventh birthday, 
in 1908, parent-teacher cooperation had become such an important feature 
in its program that the name of the organization was changed to the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. In 1924 this 
was shortened to the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

The early efforts of parent-teacher leaders to help parents feel the needs 
of the school took the form of providing necessary equipment. Unfortu- 
nately the idea still persists in certain places that the best thing parents 
can do to help the school is to furnish pictures, drinking fountains, motion 
picture machines, and the like. Even today P.T.A.’s in many parts of the 
country, particularly in rural areas, supply their schools with various 
necessities that cannot be procured in any other way. For the most part, 
however, such activities as these have in general been replaced by school 
lunch projects and well-organized efforts to inaugurate and support the 
school library, the music department, and other programs and personnel 
that are considered an essential part of any up-to-date educational program. 

One notable fact about the parent-teacher organization is that its goals 
have remained unchanged throughout the fifty years of its existence. The 
National Congress was founded to promote the welfare of all children and 
this is still its abiding aim. Whatever changes in program and emphasis have 
taken place were brought about deliberately, the better to fulfill that major 
intention. When parent-teacher members, therefore, began to sense ever 
more deeply the importance of the school to the development of the whole 
child, their interest in the school was progressively broadened. [t was not 
enough to provide a pleasant classroom atmosphere or to furnish the educa- 
tional tools that teachers and pupils needed. It was necessary to find out 
what was going on in those rooms, what was being done with those tools. 
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Accordingly the parent-teacher organization has devoted more and more 
attention to public education in general—its structure, its objectives, its 
needs. In 1927 the Seven Cardinal Principles of Education were given a 
permanent place on the platform of the National Congress. Twelve years 
later its convention body heard William G. Carr’s analysis of the Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy, the report published by the Educa- 
ent- | tional Policies Commission, and incorporated those purposes into its school 
med § education program. Continuously to the present day the Congress has 
001, | advanced and strengthened that program, cementing the fine and vigorous 
bers partnership represented by the parents and teachers of America. 

the The effectiveness of that partnership, especially in the matter of ac- 
quainting parents with the needs of the schools, is of course due in large 
out | measure to the fact that the parent-teacher association holds its monthly 
ral, | meetings in the school—the only nation-wide lay group that does so regu- 
ver- § larly and without exception. Through the years, however, the Congress has 
heir developed various other specific and time-tested methods of enabling its 
get | members to discover what their schools need and, perhaps more to the point, 
ured | what can be done about satisfying these needs. Following is a summary of 
and | the most important of the methods: 

lay, 1. The Four-Point Program, which designates four areas of activity 
ture | that demand intensified endeavor: school education, health, world under- 
Na- standing, and parent and family life education. The objectives for each of 
this | these areas have already been published and plans are now under way to 
formulate suitable action projects that can be carried on by every P.T.A. 
eds 2. A standing committee on School Education, with a national chair- 
rtu- § man and corresponding committees in the state congresses and in most local 
nts § P.T.A.’s. The national chairman is invariably a person of experience in the 
100 F educational world as well as in parent-teacher work. This position was held 
the F for many years by Charl Ormond Williams, director of field service for the 
ous | N.E.A. She was succeeded by Agnes Samuelson, assistant director of N.E.A. 
art, | publications. 

oo It is the function of the School Education chairman to transmit to four 
the | million parent-teacher members, through the state and local committees, 
nel | the new trends in educational theory and practice, important events in the 
im. | world of the schools, and the educational needs of the time. The school 
als | education committees are responsible for much of the work done in and for 
fhe | the local schools by the P.T.A., though rarely without the cooperation of 


ind | other parent-teacher committees and often with the help of school per- 
tv€ | sonnel, school boards, state departments of education, and interested com- 
JO" | munity groups. 

ver 3. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is one of four national 
ole organizations that have, since 1921, sponsored American Education Week, 
1ot_} which is held annually in November. All parents are urged to visit the 
~ schools during the week, although the National Congress has long en- 


couraged P.T.A. members to visit the schools freely throughout the year. 
However, American Education Week does offer parents an excellent oppor- 
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tunity to concentrate on current educational needs and to talk them ove; 
with teachers and school officials. The theme of each year’s week and the 
suggested daily discussion topics indicate the major problems that must be 
solved cooperatively by home and school. The 1946 theme, for example, 
was ‘‘Education for the Atomic Age.” 

4. Another National Congress standing committee that has worked con- 
sistently on behalf of the public schools is the thirty-year-old Committee 
on Legislation, which has always been sharply alert to America’s educational 
progress. Long before the committee was organized, in fact, the Congress 
and its state branches took a firm stand in favor of federal aid to the schools, 
Later, after the end of World War II, better pay for teachers was an issue, 
as it is today. And only last year the concerted efforts of the entire P.T.A, 
membership, led by legislation committees, helped create a public opinion 
of sufficient weight to get the federal school lunch bill passed by both 
houses of Congress. 

The activities of state legislation committees for the benefit of their 
schools present a consistent record of constructive achievement. In the 
South, especially, well-organized parent-teacher campaigns have brought 
additional state funds for textbooks, equipment, teachers’ salaries, and other 
necessities, as well as important revisions in school attendance laws. In 
countless other states, too, parents have systematically discovered the needs 
of their schools and obtained legislation to fill those needs. The Nebraska 
Congress, for example, found out in 1945 that no state in the Union gave 
less money to local schools than did its own. Straightway a campaign was 
waged to pass a constitutional amendment providing for an increase in 
state school aid—with results that were nothing less than spectacular. 

The promotion of state educational legislation has acquired a certain 
technique, a pattern of cooperation, which has been widely used throughout 
the country. It begins with a conference of educators and P.T.A. leaders, 
usually state officers and the state legislation chairman. Frequently the 
educators are representatives of the state department of education or the 
state education association. Together these groups arrange to have bills or 
amendments drafted and placed on voters’ ballots or introduced into the 
state legislature. Then the proposed legislation is given state-wide publicity 
by every possible means so that the citizens of the state may be informed 
of the issue. If it is a bill to be introduced into the legislature, the public 
is urged to write or wire its state representatives urging passage of the 
measure. 

This method of home-school cooperation has been remarkably successful. 

5. Not a technique or method but a definite and promising trend has 
been the increasingly close relationship between the P.T.A.’s of America and 
their local school boards. Parent-teacher members are serving on boards of 
education, and vice versa. The boards are discovering that a well-informed 
P.T.A. is an invaluable aid in enlisting community support of the schoo! 
program. On their side, the parent-teacher associations—ever watchful o! 
their children’s educational welfare—often have a steadying influence 0 


— 
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the boards, especially in the matter of clarifying the qualifications of new 
school board candidates. 

6. Still another method adopted by the National Congress to emphasize 
the common problems of parents and teachers and to make known the needs 
of the schools is the holding of workshops, conferences, and institutes on the 
campuses of teacher training colleges and universities. Here parent-teacher 
members, teachers in training and in service, and educators gather to confer, 
often quite informally, on school problems and ways of solving them. The 
state congresses usually take the lead in such projects, with the cooperation 
of the educational institutions involved. 

A movement is now under way in leading colleges and universities to 
require of all student teachers a basic knowledge of the parent-teacher 
organization and its unique place in school and community life. During the 
summer of 1946 a course in parent-teacher leadership—the first of its kind— 
was given by Northwestern University to develop suitable curriculum ma- 
terial for such teacher training courses. 

7. Since the earliest days of the organization it has become traditional 
to use state and national parent-teacher conventions as a means of com- 
municating the needs of the schools to parent-teacher members. At these 
annual meetings educators present current trends and events and suggest 
parent-teacher action on urgent school problems. The delegates then relay 
this information to their local associations so that effective plans may be 
worked out to help the schools in each individual community. 

8. Unifying all these efforts, crystallizing and interpreting them, are the 
many publications that emanate from the national office to the state con- 
gresses and from there to the entire parent-teacher membership. A constant 
flow of books, pamphlets, leaflets, and periodical material serves to remind 
P.T.A. workers of their stake in the public schools. The National Parent- 
Teacher, official magazine of the National Congress, is perhaps the best 
known and most widely read of these publications. For forty years it has 
carried the ideas of America’s noted educational thinkers into the homes and 
schools of the nation. Worthy of mention too is a pamphlet issued last year 
by the National Congress and the N.E.A., Looking Toward Tomorrow's 
Education. Already the practical programs contained in its pages have added 
much to parents’ knowledge of the needs of their schools. 

The National Congress does not complacently believe that these eight 
techniques are either sufficient or perfect. The alliance of home and school 
is still not as firmly knit as it should be if children are to be guaranteed 
the kind of education that will best fit them for citizenship in the world of 
tomorrow. The Congress therefore makes three concrete recommendations 
both to its own members and to those charged with the task of educating 
America’s children: 

First—The practice of inviting parents to take part in policy-making 
and curriculum-planning—already adopted by a great many progressive 
school officials—should be extended to all communities. Granted that 
parents lack a technical knowledge of the details of curriculum construction, 
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it is certainly possible for them to suggest general content and general 
emphases. This should be done if for no other reason than that the public 
school is an institution that belongs to the people. What it is and what jt 
does are matters that directly concern every American. 

Second—The present encouraging trend in teacher training institutions 
and schools of education toward incorporating required courses on the 
parent-teacher organization into the curriculum should be given still greater 
stimulus. No teacher can do her best for her pupils unless she understands 
their home background, and to know the pupils she must know the parents, 
Furthermore, she will gain much, both personally and professionally, from 
working with her P.T.A. on school and community problems. 

Third—Perhaps the really basic need in the whole field of home-school 
cooperation is a very simple one: the need for parents and teachers to get 
to know one another as friends, not merely as professional acquaintances, 
This cannot take place, however, unless the groups meet each other more 
than half way. The P.T.A. offers an ideal proving ground for such friend. 
ships, but it cannot function ideally if teachers are treated as passively 
interested guests rather than as active participating members. It is the 
responsibility of both parents and teachers to see that the teacher’s role in 
the P.T.A. is a vital one. The teacher who takes this role seriously will find 
ways of helping parents fulfill the moral obligation to be intelligent about 
the needs of their children’s schools. 

Wherever parents and teachers really understand each other and work 
together, there you will find a real concern for education—not only in 
private thought but in public action. 





Wholesome Relations Achteved Through Activities 


Victor E. Leonard 


Principal, Pleasant Valley Elementary Schools, Groton, Connecticut 


The role of the elementary school is of vital importance in the modern 
educational program. The embryonic stages of a child’s training must be 
founded on sound practices. It is essential that the pre-school! learning be 
enhanced by contact with the school. A child’s thinking processes have 
been shaped by the home and community prior to his entrance into formal 
halls of learning. The challenging task of the teacher is to broaden the 
scope of the pupil’s experiences and activities. We, in education, are fe 
sponsible for the full, all-around development of the child. Our educational 
objectives must include the intellectual, physical, emotional and social 
training of our future citizens. As a youngster progresses through the grades 
he will meet various situations which will satisfy his right to grow as a! 
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individual within a group, according to his own ability. In the opinion of 
the writer, the elementary school should present ample opportunity for this 
development. The ultimate outcome of this will be the building of wholesome 
relations in the elementary school system. The inculcation of proper rela- 
tions must, of necessity, begin with the child and his contact with other 
pupils. This pupil-to-pupil relationship will soon become part of the school 
life of each child. 

Pupil-to-Pupil Relations—A child soon selects friends within a group. 
Young people as well as adults learn of their interdependence. Pupils can 
be taught the value of wholesome relations. through school activities. In 
classroom procedure pupils learn to respect each other. Recitation and 
classroom routines are media for developing friendliness. The child should 
be taught to be courteous to all of his classmates. Honesty in simple matters, 
such as the claiming of lost articles, is essential. Respect for the other 
pupil’s nationality, religion and parentage can be instilled by careful in- 
struction. Discussion of proper attitudes and actions will eliminate preju- 
dices and bias. The playground affords a fine chance to develop and pro- 
mote better relations. Strict adherence to the rules improves the spirit of 
the group toward an individual. Fair tactics within a group will quickly be 
noticed; bullying and dishonest traits will be condemned in a very short 
time. The application of the golden rule is the source of most of the success 
in the establishment of wholesome pupil-to-pupil relationships. 

Pupil and Teacher Relations—A wise teacher is fully cognizant of the 
value of the maintenance of proper relations between herself and the 
children. A teacher must be fair but firm. Any partiality will quickly be 
detected by the pupils. A child is not easily deceived. The teacher has a 
sacred trust to uphold and this trust must not be impaired by unfair or 
biased acts or decisions. 

The teacher who is alert to all possibilities of improving wholesome 
relations will present ample activities that cannot fail to develop the child. 
With the assistance, approval and initiative of the principal or adminis- 
trator, the teacher can foster wholesome relations through the following 
media: 

. Interesting and wholesome classroom activities. 

. The study of music—vocal and instrumental—in promoting a better school spirit. 
. Formation of a well-supervised student council in the upper grades. 

. Establishment of a well-equipped and capable safety patrol. 

Presentation of worthwhile assembly programs. 

. Organized play activities through intramural athletic games. 

. Utilization of visual education in all subjects. 

. Promotion of a school newspaper. 

. Presentation of playlets and other dramatic entertainments on special com- 


memorative days. 
10. Correlation with Scout and Red Cross units in the community. 


CSONDAM PW 


These activities will help to develop the child in the understanding and 
practice of wholesome relations. We have been successful in maintaining a 
high standard of school spirit by the inclusion of the above-mentioned 
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activities. In order to be successful there must be a definite correlation of 
all the scheduled subjects in the school curriculum. 

Teacher and Parent—A healthy situation within a school system is not 
possible without the cooperation of the parent. The most effective method 
of establishing this desirable relationship is through the Parent-Teacher 
Association. The meetings provide opportunity to discuss problems of com. 
mon interest that arise in school. They must not be devoted to wholesale 
criticism of the child, for this is not the purpose of the meeting. The 
average parent will avoid the monthly P:T.A. meeting if it becomes a time 
for teachers to complain of pupils’ inadequacies. A common recognition of 
the problems will result in a better solution. Concerted effort on the part 
of both teacher and parent is needed. The parent must be appraised of 
the child’s progress in his school life. Only by cooperative affiliation with 
the school can a parent hope to understand the viewpoint of the educational 
system. Visitation of the parent to the school is essential—it will enlighten 
the parent to the program of the school. A wise administrator will recognize 
this procedure as an aid to improving relations. 

Administrator and Community—Among other attributes an efficient ad- 
ministrator must possess the magic power of diplomacy. A public is very 
sensitive to the innermost workings of its school system. The community 
is usually aware of the presence or lack of sound educational procedures 
in the schools. This information is gleaned from the child, the reactions of 
the parents, and the policies formulated by the Board of Education, ad- 
ministrator and faculty. Both teacher and administrator have a definite 
influence in the community which they serve. A well-planned system of 
public relations should be coordinated by the administrator with his 
teachers. The administrator can achieve wholesome relations by the fol- 
lowing methods: 

1. Learning the comments, suggestions and poaggenls which the parents make in the 
interest of their children’ s education. 

2. Becoming affiliated with civic organizations oa participating in their affairs. 
This gives him a better insight into the people’s background and needs. It also 
solidifies his position in the community. 

3. Interpreting his school program in its relation to the needs of the community. 

4. Gaining the confidence of the people by publishing important school news and 


taking them into his confidence in matters that require their cooperation. 
5. Developing goodwill by public appearances at important community affairs. 


Conclusion—In the final analysis the elementary school must mobilize 
all of its forces in the great task of developing and promoting wholesome 
relations. These forces include the child, the teacher, the parent and the 
administrator. A concerted effort by all in a well-planned program will 
assure us of sound, wholesome future citizens. 





A full report of the panel discussion, ‘‘Characteristics of a Good Ele- 
mentary School’”’ at the Atlantic City meeting will appear in the June issue; 
also Miss Agnes Snyder’s description of her recent visit to Germany. 
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Developing Parent-Teacher Interest 


Agnes Samuelson 


Chairman, School Education, National Congress of Parents and Teachers and Assistant 
Director of NEA Publications, Washington, D. C. 


A famous scientist is said to have credited much of the success of his 
work to the words with which an old colored servant awakened him each 
morning: ‘‘Wake up, Sir! The sun’s a’shining and we’s got great work to 
do.”! With these words we salute you, the elementary principals and your 
teacher co-workers, as you bring sunshine into the lives of boys and girls. 
As you start children on their way toward successful living in this age of 
speed and power, you are doing a great work. 

Many conditions affect the quality of the instruction for the children 
at the receiving end of the instruction level these days. The program dete- 
riorates—despite everything you can do—when overcrowded classrooms, 
heavy teaching loads, and lack of equipment prevail. It cannot flourish 
under untrained teachers or constantly changing personnel. The influences 
of the environment have their good and bad effects upon the work of the 
school. 

These things are not new to you. You contend with them every day in 
greater or less degree. You know, too, that the program comes alive when it 
is geared to vital issues, surrounded by good working conditions, and guided 
by inspiring personalities. You are aware that solutions to the problems 
depend upon cooperation both within and without the schools. You are in 
key positions to witness the values of teamwork—yes, to secure them for 
the school. 

Fortunately, help is knocking at your schoolhouse door this very mo- 
ment. You need run no ad in the help wanted columns. What is jt? The four- 
point program of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Who is it? 
The membership four million strong. The goals of these members are your 
goals: school education, health, world understanding, and parent and family 
life education. 

Take a look at the four specific objectives in school education, for 
example. The first one calls for greater effort to secure adequate funds for 
public schools at all governmental levels. To that end school finance pro- 
grams are being promoted in state legislatures now in session in 42 states. 
Federal aid to public schools without federal control is being implemented 
by local units. Equalization of educational opportunity is the goal. 

The second objective has to do with teachers’ salaries. Read this one 
several times: a teachers’ salary schedule beginning at $2400 for qualified 
beginners, with annual increments reaching $5000-$6000 for experienced, 
efficient teachers. 


' North Carolina Education, January, 1947. Editorial, p. 255. 
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The third one recognizes the deepseated causes of the teaching crisis 
It seeks to establish conditions which will attract and hold qualified teachers 
in public school service. This includes such basic items as tenure, retire. 
ment, teaching load, and other conditions which affect the social and 
economic status of school people. Basic conditions must be improved. 

The fourth one has to do with the modernization of the school program, 
It looks to greater lay and frofessional participation in school planning tp 
the end that all children may have the best possible educational advantages, 

So you see more effective home-school partnership is on the way for 
those who have the desire to utilize its values and the will to work out the 
details. 

Here you have a tailor-made program in the hands of farents. The 
health, world citizenship, and parent and family life objectives are also on 
the beam. Here are 28,000 local parent-teacher units ready to implement 
these specific objectives with specific projects; words with deeds. In faet, 
they have been out in front on behalf of schools for a half-century. This is 
the jubilee year. 

The objectives and program of work have been reshaped in terms of 
current conditions and new needs. The efforts are focused upon the educa- 


tion of the children of today who will carry humanity’s colors in tomorrow's 


world. 

Do not these developments warrant greater teacher interest in parent: 
teacher work? Do they not merit cooperation? Are they not on the beam? 

The parent-teacher association is not a device for giving busy work to 
parents or extra chores to teachers. It does not exist for the purpose of 
securing items for the school which belong in the school budget. It is not 
something merely to be tolerated by school people or to excite only per- 
functory cooperation. It is a means by which teachers and parents may work 
together intelligently in guiding the growth and development of boys and 
girls. 

The first thing is to ask your local P.T.A. president for copies of the 
four-point program and the specific projects under which it is being pro- 
moted. Reprints are available. Further procedure can well be developed 
through joint conferences with school and P.T.A. committees. 

See also the February N.C.P.T. bulletin to local presidents for the 
announcement of the federal aid program. 

Ask your local president about the international project to fill kits for 
needy teachers overseas. Won’t you please offer your assistance to your 
local P.T.A. unit in filling a box or boxes with educational and personal 
supplies for teachers in war devastated countries? The N.C.P.T. has taken 
the initiative in this adventure in world friendship and plans to fill 3,000 
teachers’ kits. Will you help in that enterprise on behalf of teachers im 
other lands? 

If teacher interest matches parent-teacher interest along these foul 
point and international lines, genuine results can be expected. We've got 
great work to do, together! 
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Campus Gates—-Ohio State University 


Two. Weeks at Columbus, Ohio. 


NINTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


July 14-25, 1947 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, has been selected by the 
officers of the Department of Elementary School Principals as the scene of 
its Ninth Annual Conference on Elementary Education. Dr. Donald P. 
Cottrell, Dean, College of Education, Ohio State University, has selected 
Dr. Laura Zirbes, Professor of Education, to have charge of planning a 
program which will be rich in educational practices. All the facilities of the 
College of Education, including the University School, which is a laboratory 
where students of the College of Education may observe and study modern 
elementary and secondary school practices, will be available. 

The Theme—The two weeks’ conference will be centered around the 
theme, “‘Democratic Values in Elementary School Leadership.”’ 

The Program—The program for the Ninth Annual Conference will fol- 
low a pattern similar to those of past conferences, including a general session 
each morning from 10:00-11:50 A.M. and small seminar groups five after- 
noons the first week and four the second week from 2:00-3:50 p.m. The 
seminars will center around the following topics: (1) Language Arts and 
Children’s Literature; (2) Social Studies in the Elementary Curriculum; 
(3) Child Development; (4) Human Relations; (5) Evaluating the Ele- 
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mentary School ; (6) Science in the Elementary School; (7) Supervision; and 
(8) Arts in the Curriculum. 

First and second choices of seminar sections should be indicated on 
the registration blank when reservations are made. 

Recreational Opportunities—The local committee will assist in pro- 
viding the opportunity for members of the Conference to combine recreation 
with study. There will be many points of interest in Columbus at which 
visitors to the city will want to spend some time. Tours to many of these 
places will be available. 

Credit—The University is offering three quarter hours of credit, which 
is equal to ‘wo semester hours, to each member of the Conference. People 
desiring graduate standing should be sure to bring their credentials with 
them. This conference is listed in the University catalog as Education 626. 

Housing—Arrangements are being made for members of the Conference 
to be housed in dormitories, fraternity and sorority houses, and in private 
homes. Double rooms will be available at $1.50 and $2.00 a day per person. 
Two meals a day, lunch and dinner, will be provided at the demonstration 
school at a cost of $1.50 a day. Breakfast can be secured at many places 
at the University. Arrangements can be made for rooms at the hotel, but 
the price will be higher. 

Tuition—A charge of $15.00 will be made for the tuition for the two 
weeks course plus a $5.00 laboratory fee, which includes the $2.00 covering 
the cost of a copy of the Volume of Proceedings of the Conference. 

Reservations—To reserve accommodations in the Workshop, send a 
$5.00 deposit (made payable to Ohio State University) to Miss Eva G. 
Pinkston, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. If a person 
finds it impossible to attend the conference after he has made a reservation, 
his $5.00 will be refunded provided cancellation is made before June 1. 





APPLICATION BLANK 
Ninth Annual Conference on Elementary Education 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: 


I wish to become a member of this Conference. Enclosed is $5.00*. Please make a reserva- 
tion for me. 


Seminar group: First Choice 
Position 


*The check should be made payable to Ohio State University. Mail application and check to Miss 
Eva G. Pinkston. 
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THE NATION REPORTS 





East Central States 


Never have programs of in-service education for teachers seemed as 
necessary as in these post-war years. For many reasons, including low 
teacher morale, temporary school workers, and reduced supervisory staffs, 
there are too few instances in school systems of this area of teacher work- 
shops, study groups, and democratic curriculum development programs. 
There are, however, many indications that teachers and administrators are 
recognizing that a major portion of teacher education must be done on the 
job in the local school system and community. 

One significant in-service teacher education venture has been going on 
in Ohio for several years, gaining impetus each year. The State Supervisor 
of Elementary Education has been sponsoring one-week workshops through- 
out the state at the request of city and county school systems. This school 
year, workshops have been held at Steubenville, Van Wert, Ironton, Ports- 
mouth, Miami County, Tuscarawas County, and Greenfield. 

The workshop staff visits classrooms and confers with teachers, holds a 
series of group meetings with teachers and administrators, consults with 
board members and parents, gives radio talks, etc. At the conclusion of the 
workshop, a report is written evaluating what has been observed and 
learned and suggesting next steps. 

Workshop staff members are drawn from university and college faculties 
concerned with teacher education, other state governmental agencies, and 
public school systems. The Miami County workshop staff, quite repre- 
sentative, included a public school psychologist, three specialists in ele- 
mentary education, a specialist in secondary education, a member of the 
State Department of Health, a school principal, a superintendent of schools, 
an elementary school classroom teacher, a speech specialist, and a worker 
in the field of special education. 

The function of these short-term workshops, which are really conferences 
rather than workshops, is to stimulate and counsel. Their main value 
probably is to help initiate in-service programs or to contribute to an on- 
going program. Staff members are having rich experiences in giving this 
service. The problems of the school become more realistic to the university 
teachers, and an opportunity is afforded to contribute to the coordination 
of teacher education throughout the state. 

War babies are now coming to school in droves, desperately needing 
teachers who give physical and mental health top priority. A recent study, 
by the writer, of a well-populated county in this region revealed that in 
one classroom only in the entire county were children resting lying down 
at any time during the school day. Many of these children entered the 
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on Elementary Education 


school bus as early as 7:30 A.M. and arrived home later than 4:00 p.m. A 
Youngstown, Ohio, principal reports a program in which one school is 
realistically facing this problem. Janet Robertson writes: “. . . They (first 
graders) are served a hot, well-balanced meal at lunchtime. . . This is fol- 
lowed by a half-hour rest period . . . on nursery sized cots. Each child has 
his own large labeled paper bag containing the sheets which he uses. . . 
Many of the children really go to sleep, others stretch, relax, and rest.” 
The Indiana Association of Elementary School Principals publishes a 
periodical, The Indiana Elementary Principal. In the December issue H. G. 
Walters, reporting for the Committee on Curriculum Development, indi- 
cates the forward-looking thinking at work in that group. He writes: 
“Probably the area dealing with social studies and science needs our 
greatest attention at the present time. We live, of course, in the atomic age, 
and although not scientifically important to elementary children, the impli- 
cations are necessary for them. All content areas need attention in order to 
keep pace with the changing times. A study of strikes and their implications, 
even for elementary children, is far more important than the gaining of a 
few isolated facts.”’ 
—JAMEs B. BuRR 


Far Western States 


The elementary principals of Washington are undertaking a state-wide 
analysis of their status. Mr. Richard L. Hudson, vice president of the 
Principals’ Association and editor of the bulletin published by the Division 
of Elementary School Principals, Department of Administration and Super- 
vision, W. E. A., will direct the survey to determine such basic data as the 
number of pupils under supervision, the size of classes, whether the school 
is on a single salary schedule, clerical help provided, classes taught, civic 
participation, etc. Other activities of the elementary principals in Wash- 
ington under the leadership of Wilbur E. Daniels, president, include pre- 
liminary planning for a summer conference to be held at Western Wash- 
ington College of Education and for an elementary school program at the 
Inland Empire meeting to be held April 9 in Spokane. Educators from 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, and Oregon will be in attendance. Mr. 
Hudson also reports that an intensive in-service training program for 
principals is being conducted in King County, Seattle Area, by the Uni- 
versity of Washington under the supervision of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

The California Elementary School Principals’ Association and the Divi- 
sion of Elementary Education, State Department of Education, have 
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jointly sponsored three meetings during February and March on the genera] 
theme, ‘‘Characteristics of a Good Elementary School.” In addition to the 
Long Beach meeting on February 1, the North Coast Section met in Gar- 
berville on February 8 and the Northern Section at Chico on March 8. The 
reports from these sectional meetings will be synthesized and used as the 
opening chapter of the yearbook which the Association is now preparing, 

The Oregon Elementary Principals’ Association has published a mimeo- 
graphed report entitled, “Improving the Physical Facilities of the Elemen- 
tary School,’ as a report of the committee studying this problem (Mr. James 
Pelley, chairman, Sitton School, Portland). The report is part of the Five- 
Year Study for the Improvement of Elementary Education in Oregon. Two 
regional conferences have been held recently, considering ““The Elementary 
School and Community Relations,” at which the state P.T.A. president 
and other laymen presented their views on the topic, ‘““A Lay Person Looks 
at the Elementary Schools.”” Mr. Melvin F. Moore, president, reports that 
the Oregon Elementary Principals’ Association is working with other 
administrative groups to form a State Association of Oregon School Ad- 
ministrators. The constitution for the proposed organization was presented 
at a combined meeting of administrators at Portland in March. 

The First Annual Portland Conference of Zone Six, Department of 
Visual Instruction of the NEA, convened in Portland January 17-18 under 
the leadership of Mr. Amo De Bernardis, Director of Audio-Visual! Aids, 
Portland. This was the first time in the United States that producers and 
distributors of educational films have met with educators to discuss their 
common problems. 

Bernard J. Lonsdale, Acting Chief, Division of Elementary Education, 
California State Department of Education, reports that a conference of 
elementary school principals and district superintendents of schools has 
been called by State Superintendent Roy E. Simpson, to be held in San 
Diego March 30-April 2. The annual meeting of the California Elementary 
Principals Association will be held during the conference. 

More than a thousand educators from various parts of the state are 
expected to be in attendance. The theme of the conference is ‘“The Com- 
munity School Idea.’’ This theme will be projected through presentations 
and group discussion. Two hundred and thirty-nine educators are listed 
on the program as chairmen, resource leaders, and consultants. Section 
meetings will be held to discuss the questions, “‘How Can the Principal 
Study the Community?” ‘(How Can the Principal Improve the School?” 
and ‘How Can the Principal Improve the Community?” 

—PauL R. HANNA 
HAROLD D. DRUMMOND 


Southern States 


Arkansas—As a part of the Vocational Guidance Workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas during the summer of 1946, those people in elementary 


—— 
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education who are concerned with child study programs in the school 
worked out five steps which might be of help in setting up such a program 
in our elementary schools. These included: (1) a definition of the problem 
in guidance at the elementary level; (2) the agencies which can assist in 
solving the problems; (3) the procedures which would be of benefit in 
handling individual cases; (4) the clerical work in gathering the information 
necessary; (5) the probable effect of school success in solving all problem 
cases. While this was only a start in setting up a workable guidance pro- 
gram for elementary children, it is planned to develop these ideas further 
in cooperation with guidance people on the secondary level. 

The work in evaluation and analysis of instruction which has been 
developed in Crawford County, Arkansas, has been extended to eleven 
more of the counties and three city school systems. An attempt is being 
made in each case to work out some special feature of this program. The 
emphasis in Madison County has been on grouping and scheduling classes 
in the small schools; in Yell County, on extending the cultural opportunities 
of children at the elementary level; in St. Francis County, on developing 
a readiness in the primary grades for the teaching skills, concepts and 
understandings which are necessary so that the child may learn at the 
secondary level; and in Phillips County, on teaching those skills and under- 
standings at the secondary level which have been inadequately taught in 
the middle grades. 

Oklahoma—The state-wide program for the improvement of instruction 
in Oklahoma schools continues under the impetus given it at the Heart of 
the Hills camp conference last May, at which time plans were projected for 
the 1946-47 school year. During the summer months workshops were con- 
ducted at all the state teacher-educating institutions and at George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Another meeting of the Steering Committee was held 
on October 4. Study groups were to be formed in each county. Each college 
and the University of Oklahoma designated a faculty member to serve as 
consultant and director of activities in his immediate area. Extension courses 
are also being offered by some of the colleges. 

South Carolina—This is the second year of South Carolina’s study of 
elementary education, sponsored by the Southern States Work Conference. 
A state committee of eighteen members studied ten schools last year and 
prepared a 27-page report which was submitted to the Daytona Beach 
Conference last June. This report embodies five areas: (1) point of view; 
(2) problems and needs of the elementary school; (3) forces, movements, 
and agencies which influence elementary education; (4) promising practices; 
and (5) policies and plans of action. During the 1946-47 school year a more 
specific study is being made by the same committee of what is happening 
in the schools which participated last year and in additional schools selected 
for study. 

Growing out of last year’s study of elementary education, the Southern 
States Work Conference is featuring health education this year. A com- 
mittee of approximately fourteen members is composed of public school 
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teachers and administrators and of members from the field of public health, 
Plans are being made for a program to improve healthful living in the 
schools and the communities in South Carolina. 

Tennessee—Dr. R. Lee Thomas of the State Department of Education 
reports that a series of regular meetings of principals is being held in many 
counties in the state. The purpose of these meetings is to improve and to 
promote the work of the elementary school principals. 

Nashville is making progress in special fields of education this year, 
A Department of Audio-Visual Education was put into operation in Sep. 
tember. Every public school has been equipped with a 16 mm. sound pro. 
jector and screen and a central library of instructional films, filmstrips, 
slides, posters, etc. has been established. A budget of $15,000 for the year 
1946-47 has been provided. Under the leadership of the director, at least 
three teachers in every school have received instruction in the care and 
operation of the machines. 

Nashville is giving greater attention to physical education this year, 
Equipment has been furnished to all the elementary schools and a director 
of physical education has been employed to direct the program and to 
encourage intelligent use of the equipment. 

Clerical services have been provided in all except the three smallest 
elementary schools of Nashville. Schools having enrollments of 800 or more 
have full-time clerks; the smaller schools have clerks on a half-time basis. 
Freed from routine work, principals are hoping to improve the instructional 
and personnel work in their schools. 

Texas—The Texas Association of School Administrators, at their annual 
meeting in October, passed a resolution which promises a great deal for the 
future of elementary education in the state. The full text of the resolution 
is as follows: ‘“‘This Association, through its executive committee, should 
formulate a program for taking positive action and aggressive leadership 
in promoting a ten-year program for the improvement of elementary educa- 
tion in Texas. The president of this Association is authorized to appoint a 
committee to assist in the development of this program. This program is 
not to detract from the one now in operation for the improvement of 
secondary schools but to supplement it.”’ 

The first meeting of the planning and steering committee of the school 
administrators was held on January 8. It is especially significant that the 
school superintendents of the state are initiating a program for the im- 
provement of elementary schools. The active cooperation of the State 
Department of Education, the Texas Elementary Principals and Super 
visors Association, and other groufs is anticipated. 

At their annual business meeting last November, the Texas Elementary 
School Principals and Supervisors Association voted to hold the annual 
three-day conference on elementary education in April this year instead of 
in June. It is hoped that more principals will attend and that school boards 


will assist in defraying expenses to the conference. 
—HEnry J. OTTO 
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The Upper Midwest 


Those of us living in the Upper Midwest have been following with keen 
interest the trends in salary adjustments in various parts of the country. 
In a number of cities in this region maximum.and minimum salary schedules 
have been proposed and adopted. These places now face the problem of 
securing the funds needed to make the payments. In Minnesota the problem 
is complicated by the fact that advances are contingent on the adoption by 
the state legislature now in session of a new state aid bill which is meeting 
with considerable criticism from rural areas. If this bill and several others 
related to financing education in the larger cities are not passed, the fine 
schedules will exist on paper only. In St. Paul a new salary schedule can 
be made operative only if a second charter amendment is approved by the 
people of the city who defeated a prior amendment. 

In a number of places the plan is being followed—for example, by the 
South Dakota Education Association—of formulating minimum levels only 
in salary schedules as guides for local communities and leaving the question 
of maximum levels to local boards of education. This shift in policy is 
due to severe criticisms that have been made of some of the high maximums 
included in proposed salary schedules. In a number of states the matter 
of salary schedules is greatly complicated by the wide range in the levels 
of education of teachers. A single minimum for all teachers, as was recently 
adopted in California, is not a realistic approach to the problem in a state 
where the range in training is from one year or less beyond high school to 
four or five years beyond high school. Hence it has been necessary to pro- 
pose a series of levels adjusted to the amount of training of the teachers. 
In general the question of single salary schedule has not been debated in 
this region. Equal pay for men and women for similar services also seems 
to be an accepted policy. It is interesting to note that the citizens of Win- 
chester, Massachusetts, recently defeated a plan of equal pay for men and 
women by a vote of 1901 to 631. A differential in favor of men was approved. 

Adequate salaries may be one way of correcting a condition in this 
region that is a direct result of unfavorable salary schedules, namely, the 
elimination of thousands of teachers who are teaching on emergency certi- 
ficates, often with wholly inadequate preparation. Judging from the low 
level of current enrollments in teacher training institutions, this problem is 
likely to become even more serious before an improvement takes place, 
especially in the field of elementary education. 

Reports from Montana, Wyoming, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Michigan indicate continued interest in problems in curriculum making. In 
all of these states the curriculum program is being used as a means of educa- 
tion of teachers in service. Emphasis is being placed on the community 
school approach. The theme of the meeting of the Minnesota section of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals to be held in April in con- 
nection with Schoolmen’s Week at the University of Minnesota is ‘Using 
and Serving the Community.” There will also be two sessions devoted to 
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the study of ways of increasing the effectiveness of the use of the new state 
guide for improving instruction. 

Michigan principals plan to continue the program of regional con. 
ferences that was adopted during the war. Three such conferences are being 
planned for this year. The central theme will be ‘Cooperation of Principal 
and Teacher in Planning the School Program.” 

The Michigan Department of Elementary School Principals has for a 
number of years published yearbooks that have gained national recognition, 
The executive board is now committed to the policy of publishing survey 
studies and monographs dealing with timely subjects. This policy was adopted 
because of the need of gearing the organization to current educational 
problems which are complex and emergent in nature. 

An educational planning committee was recently authorized by the 
Board of School Trustees of Powell, Wyoming. It consists of representatives 
of eighteen organizations of the community, including the Board of School 
Trustees. The purpose of this committee is to serve in advisory capacity in 
the planning of the total educational program of the community. It is in- 
teresting to note that Powell is a small community where the value of co- 
operative study and action is recognized by the citizens. 

In Douglas, Wyoming, an experimental study is being made of the 
effectiveness of germicidal lamps of the ultra-violet ray variety. They have 
been installed in a number of first-grade rooms with apparently very 
satisfactory results. 

The schools of South Dakota are conducting a newsletter contest. Every 
elementary school and county superintendent issuing a school paper or 
newsletter may enter. Standards for evaluation have been published. 

On April 25 there will take place in St. Paul, Minnesota, the annual 
festival of nations sponsored by the International Institute. Demonstra- 
tions of folk songs and folk dances by elementary school children will be 
a valuable feature of the festival. 

‘"—LEOo J. BRUECKNER 





S.47 2—a federal aid bill for education 


is now before the United States Senate. Jt needs the support 
of every one of our members. S472 will 


1. Authorize federal funds up to $250,000,000 a year to assist public schools in 
the neediest states. 

2. Apportion these funds on the basis of need determined by the number of 
children and the wealth of a state. 

3. Guarantee that every child in every school district of every state shall have 
at least a $40 per year education. 

4. Guarantee local control of the public schools. 

5. Provide for fair distribution of the federal funds in the education of minority 
races. 


Write your Congressman and Senators at once, urging them to drive 
for early enactment of 8.472 
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Sociological Concepts in the Elementary School 


Lester Nielson 


eing 

cipal Principal, Woodrow Wilson School, Granite School District, Salt Lake City, Utah 

or . The gradual development of a functional rather than spatial approach 

tion. to social problems provides a challenge to the schools to make more direct 

‘vey | application of sociological principles to their problems. Educators cannot 

pted accept a secondary role in the field of better social adjustment of children. 

onal Education itself is of the first magnitude. A newer approach to educational 
problems through environmental studies and programs bids well to revo- 

the lutionize the organization and administration of schools, not to mention 

ee the effect upon the school curriculum. 


wip A discussion of the basic sociological principles used in connection with 
72 educational methodology is of necessity somewhat premature. It is true that 
oe general application of these principles to school situations must wait upon 


CO- future developments in education. The theory is remarkably clear, however. 

It is also clear that teachers and school administrators are not sufficiently 
the aware of their implications successfully to use group social treatment for all 
a that it is worth. Principles such as participation, social grouping, reality, 
ye totality, growth, happiness, etc. may seem trite and commonplace, but I wish 

to assure the reader that such is not the case. Many educators using current 
tee. interpretations and continuing to search for clear-cut directives for their 
fe, work will likely stop at this point with the comment that this is ‘‘old stuff.”’ 

Others will recognize their need to be more widely acquainted with profes- 
ual sional material especially in the fields of sociology and psychiatry. It will 
rs be well for the elementary school administrator to become well acquainted 


with the work of various social agencies supplementing the schools. 

Educators can no longer rely upon erudite philosophical bickering and 
continually* being in controversy within the field, confusing the general 
public without, while the social development of children and the growth of 
civic responses lag. It is no longer a question of pragmatism, idealism, 
realism, fundamentalism, or other ism. The ‘‘braintrust”’ individuals are too 
ort concerned with splitting rather than with developing the “hair.’’ In the 
meantime all educational agencies are marking time and the needs of an 
ever-increasingly complex society are not being adequately met. 

The Principle of Participation—With the community school concept 
now sweeping America comes naturally the principle of participation. Simply 
stated, this means taking part by all interested persons in the formation of 
all school policies. Like Mark Twain’s classic comment on the weather, 
while we have had a lot of discussion by school administrators on the need 
for greater participation in the school’s program by parents, pupils, teachers 
and other patrons, actually little has been done about it. The teachers 
generally acknowledge a need for parental participation and pupil appre- 
ciation. A few will admit the good results of the process. None will concede 
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that participation of all interested persons makes the work of school ad. 
ministration simpler or easier. The gains must be measured in terms of 
better child adjustment. They must be found in greater efficiency of schoo] 
social services to the community. This requires a longer view of education 
than most people will take in the main. A note of caution is in order, also. 
for school administrators to be on the alert for a too ready acceptance of 
the principle of participation. It is not a cure-all for poor teaching, but it 
is an absolutely essential measure of good teaching. The main techniques 
involved are semi-clinical, with conferences revolving about the school 
principal. It is premised upon good preparation and planning to meet the 
individual’s problems before they actually arise. A school operating upon 
the principle of participation will never be upset with emergencies and 
expediencies. It calls for a good day-by-day process of citizenship growth. 

The Principle of Social Grouping—Osborn! says that ‘‘A group of people 
living together in a contiguous geographical area, having common centers 
of interest and activity, and functioning together in the chief concerns of 
life is a community.”’ The sociologist takes the view that we might sub- 
stitute ‘“‘school”’ for ‘‘community”’ in such a definition. The school itself is 
such a social group as well as an agency. In spite of this general acceptance 
we proceed, in the name of school administration, to create all types of 
artificial divisions of pupils into classes, divisions, sections, etc., relying upon 
chance or mathematical arrangement to take care of a successful school 
program preparing the child for life. Fallacies in judgment made at the 
initial stage of the child’s entrance into the school may continue to plague 
the child throughout his school career unless some definite steps are under- 
stood. The most glaring error made is in thinking that placing children in 
a school class automatically creates a social group. This does not follow 
logically unless the school makes some direct effort in this direction. The 
routine acquisition of formal skills may actually deter the creation of civic 
responsibility or social understanding. , 

Do your students know where their classmates live? Do’ they know 
anything about the work of other fathers and mothers than their own? 
These are typical questions that you may use to check up on the social 
grouping in your school. Does the teacher participate in the class as an ad- 
visor to a social group? Is she a specialist in pupil activities? Is she to the 
school in a sense what the county agent is to the farm community? If the 
answer is yes to such questions, you are on the way to using the principle 
of social grouping. 

The Principle of Reality—Any acceptance of a child’s natural limitations 
(reality) must naturally begin with the teacher at the school level. Being 
an ambivalent individual faced with the traditional subject-matter-to-be- 
learned and up against wide individual differences in the ‘‘class,” the 
average teacher succumbs to the pressures around her. She goes about to 
create projects, units, etc., based upon arbitrary courses of study, well- 


1QOsborn, Loran D. and Neumeyer, M. H., The Community and Society. American Book Company 
1933. 
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prepared textbooks and other commercial devices in order to “get something 
done.”’ Sociology and psychiatry may be able to come to the assistance of 
the school up against such a squeeze. In brief, schools working on the reality 
principle take the child as he is. There is no place here for a frustrated 
teacher. The child’s symptoms of educational maladjustment are noted in 
the same manner in which the doctor looks at infection, the same way as 
the engineer views strain in a building structure, the same manner in which 
the lawyer looks upon a divorce case. There is no trauma or dramatic con- 
duct by the teacher; she proceeds calmly to relieve the situation and to get 
at the cause of the symptoms. She interprets the child’s attitudes, abilities 
and interests to the parents and interested persons. Conflicts within the 
home or with traditional family patterns are resolved through open dis- 
cussion and study. Data for work in accordance with the reality principle 
provide the school with a basis for enriched school programs, child guidance 
clinics, trained psychological assistance, etc. The reality principle assumes 
small class loads in order that effective work may be done beginning with 
the elementary school enrollment and continuing throughout the child’s 
school experiences. The writer feels that the elementary school offers the 
greatest opportunity for achieving the reality concept. There is no longer 
any excuse for forcing round pegs into square holes of educational achieve- 
ment under the guise of expediency or economic short-sightedness. 

The Principal of Totality—This concept is built closely around the 
natural tendency of human beings to want to be together, but is a much 
broader conception than the sheep-like connotation used by psychologists 
under the term gregariousness. This principle is based upon the fact that it 
is impossible to teach or to learn isolated knowledge. Educators have given 
lip-service to this fact for a half century or more. It has taken sociologists, 
social workers, public welfare administrators to force the issue and to bring 
about movement toward a more human acceptance of this principle. 
Teachers working under this principle suspend judgment about the child 
until sufficient data can be obtained for follow-up treatment. They no 
longer persist in understanding personalities by the summation of scholastic 
evaluations. They realize that child development is much more. The newer 
school philosophy operates upon a mutual interest of all individuals con- 
tributing to the education of the child and is not satisfied with statements 
such as “I am adjusting the child’s program”’ or ‘‘I am not expecting as 
much work from this child.’’ The modern school administrator has socio- 
metric data, reports from case workers such as the school nurse, staff 
assistants, visiting teachers, as well as family histories and social adjust- 
ment reports to assist in every school adjustment problem. Hereditary and 
environmental factors are taken into consideration in a well-balanced man- 
ner under the principle of totality. 

The Principle of Growth—A modern educator accepts time por maturity 
needs of children. Elementary school principals are keen students of pupil 
growth patterns. They are aware of the impossibility of crowding children 
in their learning processes. The work of Dr. Willard C. Olson is recom- 
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mended to readers desirous of a better understanding of growth patterns 
and their mutual relationship in the child’s growth. The principle of growth 
might be termed individual also, as it sets the rate of individual develop. 
ment beyond which the school cannot change. Fear or praise are both 
questionable means under this principle. Both concepts require an omnipo- 
tent teacher or other person wholly unnecessary in an efficient school and 
certainly incompatible with democratic ideals. Growth and achievement 
are their own reward if we really achieve the community school ideal, 
Motivation in the school that operates on this principle will follow more 
natural urges of the child. Emotional development will be in harmony with 
physiological processes. 

The Principle of Happiness—If our aim in school is to bring about the 
greatest good for the greatest number of individuals in our society, then 
we must go forward expressing just such ideals and goals. The sociologist 
uses the happily adjusted individual as the measure of successful societal 
groups. The school in order to qualify must be a happy institution based 
on happy individuals. The happiness principle is a more accurate tool than 
mathematical tests or teacher judgments, although the latter include 
factors of happiness or unhappiness. Simply stated, this all implies work 
provided to fit abilities, work that is challenging, and work that is creative. 
It is a clean break with the philosophy that denies pleasure in doing school 
work. It places a premium on successful school adjustment as against 
marks, grades or honor rolls. The happiness principle implies achievement 
and the feeling of success by every member of the school group. It places 
education in the same rank as medicine and law in the growing recognition 
of the emotional needs of the individual person. 

Fundamentally the application of the above principles to the elementary 
school situation will provide a solid base for school programs. It will bring 
about more planning and a humane institution with the maximum participa- 
tion of everyone connected with the school. This newer school will move 
away from “splendid isolation” to a more adequate realization of funda- 
mental attitudes in proper proportion to traditional skills. This will develop 
the child into an individual able to meet the world of tomorrow. Children 
who have learned to accept their limitations will no longer live in fairyland; 
problems usually kept in the background will receive treatment in lieu ol 
true social science. Successful school adjustment must be in line with 
sociological practices which are dependent upon adequate understanding of 
the natural development of the child. Acceptance of these principles does 
not lessen the value of the individual in any sense. It is a matter of greater 
balance in the child’s daily life in the school. The result is a happy school 
and happy children—a happy nation. 

The writer regrets that evidences of the emergence of such a school are 
only beginning in America. Specific places can be pointed out, however, 
where the pattern is becoming increasingly clear and where there is hope 0 
a more rapid educational growth based upon the use of sociological concepts. 


— 
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Listen to the § yymaptoms 


J. Lewis Winegarner 
Principal, General Pershing School, Berwyn, Illinois 


The complaint of a puzzled, angry, or even completely unreasonable 
parent is a symptom of real or potential trouble. The school principal will 
do well to listen to it respectfully. All too often we are prone to regard the 
symptom as being the immediate trouble, and try to dispose of the trouble 
summarily. Such ostrich-like behavior can only postpone the day, creating 
still more real trouble to be dealt with eventually. 

School principals usually find, after a few years of meeting parents and 
helping solve their problems in the school, that by far the majority of 
parents are kindly disposed toward their schools and charitable toward their 
teachers and principal, even when the school is wrong for a time. 

Most parents are reluctant to contact the school office to register dis- 
approval of school policies. Many more are hesitant about even phoning 
for a routine inquiry, for fear of being thought to be trying to gain special 
favors for their children. The result is that most calls come to the principal’s 
office when the parent is angry or very much disturbed by a series of annoy- 
ing incidents. 

An angry, disturbed person does not think clearly or rationally. The 
wise principal will meet this anger with patience and courtesy, fortified 
with a bit of questioning reserve. He will usually be rewarded with adequate 
information regarding the problem at hand, given willingly by a parent who 
is assured his point of view will be respected and considered fairly. The 
principal who encourages the parent to ‘‘get it off his chest” immediately 
has a psychological advantage over the complainant, particularly if the 
principal has reserved comment to the end. Many an unreasonably irate 
person has been cleverly encouraged to explode so violently and talk so 
volubly that he finally realizes he has acted foolishly, and retires in con- 
fusion. These persons will not usually bother the office again, and the prin- 
cipal will probably have gained the grudging respect of the complainant. 
The principal might, with some kind of justification, have informed the 
parent that his contract did not require him to become the verbal target 
of every dissatisfied parent, and curtly dismissed him, angrier than ever, a 
bitter enemy of the principal and the school. 

The principal must bear in mind that most parents who do register 
complaints do so only because they sincerely believe an error has been 
made by the school. Granting this possibility, the principal will welcome the 
complaint as being a symptom of some real or presumed irregularity. He 
will express appreciation to the parent for having been interested enough 
to bring the matter to the principal’s attention. He will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to correct the error, or explain away a misunderstanding. Many 
angry persons may enter the principal’s office, but none should be allowed 
to go out still angry. 
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Every complaint should be listened to attentively, respectfully. The 
parent should be questioned as adroitly by the principal as the doctor would 
question a patient in diagnosing his illness. The principal’s attitude of 
courteous, businesslike interest in the parent’s problem is just as important 
as the ‘“‘bedside manner”’ of the doctor. 

The most common cause of parental anger regarding school affairs is the 
inaccurate, defensively planned story told at home by the pupil. When the 
version of the incident related by the parent differs greatly from the teacher's 
version, the simple expedient of asking the pupil to retell the pertinent facts 
in the presence of his mother, the teacher and the principal rarely fails to 
put the interview on solid ground. We know of no other tactful way of con- 
vincing a mother that her child will shape the truth for his own defense. 
Perhaps we should not be too hard on the child for this defensive act. We 
have known of a few adults who have done likewise in an emergency. 

Because the father’s work usually makes it inconvenient for him to reach 
the school office during school hours, and because he is usually a little 
slower to feel that defensive measures are needed, it is usually the mother 
who is interviewed by the principal. The strain of rearing a family often 
causes the mother to look at things not as rationally and as calmly as she 
might if she were less harried by circumstances. We are certain that the 
job of caring properly for a family of small children without benefit of maid 
service is a physical and mental strain far greater than the strain of being 
a good teacher or principal. Fortunate is the principal whose experiences 
enable him to sense this nervous tension and to meet it with patience and 
kindness. He will have laid the foundation for a reasonable solution of the 
problem at hand, and he will have gained another friend for himself and 
for the school. Moreover, from these same harried mothers the resourceful 
and sincerely interested principal can glean a wealth of facts about how to 
deal with children—facts never found in books. 

Then, of course, there are always with us those few downright cantanker- 
ous persons who seem to be that way because they enjoy getting into 
people’s hair. Some of these can be out-maneuvered into a position where 
they will defeat their own ends. Others can be temporized with by arranging 
to discuss their problems at a later date. Unfortunately, there are always 
a few with whom no courteous approach will work, and there is no alterna- 
tive but to remind the obstinate one that the principal is very busy and 
that, anyway, the complaint has no foundation of justification. But let the 
principal beware of sending too many such persons out from his office. 
He may soon find himself following them out. 

From men older and wiser than ourselves, confirmed by solid experience, 
we have gleaned these points of view that may well be considered seriously 
by every elementary school principal in dealing with irregular problems: 


. Regard every parent as a source of helpful information and listen to them. 
. Solve all school problems in terms of child welfare only. 

. Meet anger with open-minded, sympathetic reserve. 

. Never take yourself too seriously. 

. When handling a difficult personality, ‘‘Easy does it.”’ 


On Whe 
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Building Wholesome Pupil-Pupil Relations 


> of Raymond Warwick 
ant 







































Principal, Bradley Park School, Neptune, New Jersey 


the 
the Wholesome pupil-pupil relations grow most effectively in a socially 
er's dynamic school program wherein pupils plan their activities and set up the 
cts standards of procedure under guidance. 


3 to To attain such a program it seems essential for teachers and principals 
On- to believe: 

Ise. ; E 

We 1. That pupils want to grow to be socially acceptable. 


2. That pupils recognize the validity of standards of procedure by virtue of their 
necessity in holding groups together. 


ach 3. That pupils more cheerfully appropriate behavior patterns sanctioned by the 
ttle group. 
her 4. That pupils, through group planning, provide their own motivation through 


knowing exactly where they are in the program. 
; 5. That pupils normally will desire, plan, and provide activities compatible with 
she their mental and physiological maturity. 


ten 


the 6. That pupils aspire to achieve full and free expression of their personalities. 
aid 7. That pupils have a strong sense of justice and loyalty. 
ing 8. That pupils are not alike and are not expected to be alike. 

9. That pupils, teachers, principals, supervisors, and parents are partners in the 
oS business of learning how best to live, each to the limits of his capacity. 
ind 10. That pupils take their cues for person-to-person relations from their teachers, 
the supervisors, administrators, custodians, secretaries, and all other adults who 
nd share with them the experience of living. 
ful 11. That pupils primarily appreciate a socially creative program in their increased 
‘ capacity for adequate adjustment. The feeling tone of the adequacy of adjust- 


ment is the appreciation. Joy in skillful participation is the end of all education. 
12. That pupils are, twenty-four hours a day, every day in the week, conditioned by 
er- the school program. That delinquency and disturbing behavior in a community 
should be regarded as a measure of the influence of the school on the community. 
13. That pupils, through their conditioning by the public school program, become 
the conservers of representative democracy. (I believe that the American way 


1to 
ore 


ng depends more upon the American public school system than upon any other 

ys single agency in this country. As the teachers go, so goes the country.) 

\a- 

nd Is a program, undergirded by these theses, really possible? Or is it some- 

he thing to talk about only? Let’s retrospect. 

“e, The principal walked into Dick’s tailor shop. Dick had just shut off the 
steam of the pressers and was rushing toward the dressing room. “Hello,” 

.e, he said, “I’m going over to the school a few minutes. I want to see my 

ly daughter dance. She put on a beautiful white blouse and ‘frizzed’ her hair. 


She left the house so happy! I must see her. She says she’s on a committee 
too. I think it’s wonderful what the school does for the children. I’m all 
for it. She’ll never give me or anybody else trouble while she has reasonable 
things to do.”’ Dick did visit the school that night and left chuckling, ‘It’s 
wonderful. They act like grown-ups.”’ 
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A few minutes later the principal stood at the head of the line greeting 
those who came to the dance. “I like it here. The pupils respect one another. 
They have things to look forward to. They feel that they own the place.” 

Three of the fellows stopped at the office during the dance. All had on 
bow ties. ‘‘What do you think of these? We agreed to wear bow ties tonight, 
Yours is smart also.” 

Andy lingered. “Do you mind if I hang around? I don’t think I'll go 
downstairs. I don’t have a tie.” ‘“‘Andy, wear this,” replied the principal, 
Andy went into the lavatory, adjusted his tie, and proceeded to enjoy the 
evening. 

At nine o’clock the dance closed. The pupils shook hands with the prin- 
cipal and, as previously understood, they tried to be home by nine-thirty. 

How did they prepare for this event? Tom submitted this story: “My 
job is chairman of entertainment. I am to provide entertainment for the 
dance, to see that everyone is having fun, and to see that the dance is kept 
going at full swing. I enjoy my job because making others happy makes me 
happy. My position is a vital one. The dance depends on it. It either makes 
the dance or breaks it.” 

Another reported: ‘“‘Three of us were on the decoration committee. We 
helped to cut the crepe paper, beautify the lights, and adorn the windows. 
We decorated the table used for the victrola.”’ 

Teddy contributed: ‘I helped clean the play room and directed the 
lines.”’ 

Said Bob: “I went after the ice to keep the refreshments cool, and helped 
to sell them.”’ 

Walter said: ‘I took care of the records. Another fellow alternated with 
me. Two girls took care of the money, a fellow collected tickets, and a boy 
and girl checked the coats and hats.” 

Mary stated: “I helped to make the hearts and printed the ‘jive talk’ 
on them.” 

Charles supplied the coathangers. 

Lucille asserted: ‘‘I collected the fee at the door, which was 10 cents. | 
had to change dollar bills, fifty and twenty-five cent pieces. I took in $10. 
I also helped make the tickets which were distributed at the door, and lent 
a hand in making the posters to advertise the dance.” 

This activity was sponsored by the Leaders’ Corps composed of sixty 
pupils who direct the physical education program of the school. 

Last fall Hewitson stood in the boys’ lavatory looking out the window. 
“Why are you here, Hewitson?” ‘Well, I was playing soccer. One of the 
fellows bumped into my nose. I began to lose my temper and, rather than 
spoil the game, I came down here to get myself together. I’ll be all right 
soon. I’m trying to act as I think a fellow should act. The other fellow 
doesn’t know why I left the game. Don’t tell him; he didn’t mean to do it. 
No man ever more meaningfully practiced Epictetus’ injunction, ‘Control 
thyself.”’ 

had stolen, on three occasions,.money totaling five dollars. 


_ ain 
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The last time he was detected. One morning his class was given the facts 
of the story but not the name of the wrongdoer. This question was pre- 
sented: ‘If you were the teacher or the principal, what would you do to 
help the person who took the money?” The class discussed the question in 
great detail, not knowing that one of their members had taken the money. 
was present and listened most attentively. Finally, one of the 
class arose and said: “I don’t know who took the money. Maybe he is in 
this room. If he is, I want him to listen to me. I’m not good. You all know 
me, and it’s not for me to tell him what to do, but this I know. No fellow 
wants to go to jail or be shunned by his associates. Neither does any of us 
like to feel that we can’t leave things around. My advice to the guilty one 
is to correct himself while he has friends who are glad to help him.’”’ Others 
told of experiences of acquaintances who had fallen into the hands of the 
law. ——————— has not stolen since. He now handles responsible positions. 

Pupils who, in consultation with teachers, create a dynamic school 
through club life, control staffs, assembly directorates, democratic classroom 
practices, cafeteria promotion, library control, school papers, playground 
organization, etc., enjoy their school days. To them the business of educa- 
tion becomes interest in doing a satisfactory day’s work wherein pupil-pupil 
relations are based upon common felt needs. Than this, there is no higher 
calling. 








IN MEMORIAM 
Harold V. Baker 


The death of Harold V. Baker, principal, Daniel Webster School, New 
Rochelle, New York, on March 2, 1947, is a tremendous loss to the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals. Dr. Baker had served faithfully 
on the Editorial Committee of the Department in the preparation of the 
1945 and 1946 Yearbooks, and was chairman of the Committee for the 
1947 Yearbook, Spiritual Values in the Elementary School, which will be 
published and sent to members in September. 

Our thoughts about Dr. Baker cannot be expressed any better than in 
the words of Sim Joe Smith, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, New 
Rochelle, who said, ‘‘Dr. Baker has left to all who knew him.a heritage of 
delightful and inspiring memories. His was a life of service; his was a word 
of good cheer; his was an inspiring thcught always honestly, thoughtfully 
and freely given. His was truly a great personality guided by a master mind 
whose philosophy sought the betterment of mankind.” 

We are sure that members of the Department of Elementary Schoo] 
Principals extend their sincere sympathy to Dr. Baker’s family. 
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The Development of a Cumulative Record for 
Use in Elementary Schools 


G. D. Stevens 


Department of Special Education, Public Schools, Racine, Wisconsin 


Evaluation and appraisal of pupil growth and development has long been 
recognized as a major responsibility of the modern school. There is general 
agreement that adequate permanent cumulative records are essential and 
important tools in the educative process. There has been considerable in- 
terest shown in cumulative records in the past decade. It is apparent to 
most educators that improvements in cumulative records and record keeping 
procedures must keep pace with other developments in education. 

It is the purpose of this article to review some of the major problems 
associated with the introduction, development, and implementation of a 
cumulative record technique for use in the elementary school. The dis- 
cussion is based on the experiences of the writer as a student of cumulative 
records and as a participant in the development of a cumulative record 
system for use in the elementary schools in Racine, Wisconsin.’ It is to be 
hoped that others who contemplate developing new and improved records 
for use in their schools may profit by these experiences. 

The Need for Improved Cumulative Records—The first phase of the 
general problem of revising and developing a new and improved cumulative 
record system for use in the elementary school has to do with the initia 
tion of the project. Before any attack on the problem can be begun it is well 
to anticipate what the major problems will be. Developing a cumulative 
record system is more than just making new forms and developing new 
administrative procedures. Cumulative records are essentially concerned 
with the child for whom the record is kept and the teacher who is to keep 
the record. Records must be developed with these two individuals in mind. 
Creating new cumulative records that help the teacher appraise the growth 
and development of the young child is a relatively complex venture and 
warrants deliberate thinking and careful planning. 

There are many questions to be raised in this initial phase of the prob- 
lem. Some of the more relevant ones are: 

1. Is the school administration of the opinion that there is a need for 
more satisfactory record keeping devices? 

2. Is there sufficient objective evidence that the existing records are 
unsatisfactory ? 

3. If it can be demonstrated that the present record is wholly or partially 
inadequate, is this recognized throughout the school system? 

4. If the main body of the professional staff is not aware of the need for 


1Committee on Cumulative Records: H. E. Cripe, Chairman, H. I. Van Haden, Harris Russel, and G. D. 
Stevens. 
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more suitable cumulative records, how can they be helped to understand 
this need? 

5. What is the attitude of the community toward record keeping and 
data collecting? If the community’s attitude is negative toward the school 
keeping information that is felt to be ncne of the concern of the school, 
how can the community be indoctrinated to accept such an innovation? 

6. Will the board of edtication bear the cost of revising the permanent 
records that are now in use? 

7. What personnel and facilities are available for studying the needs for 
cumulative records and developing records that will meet local needs? 

8. With whom does the responsibility lie for the revision of a cumulative 
record system? How may this responsibility be delegated? 

These and other questions will have to be raised and fully answered 
before the first steps toward a major revision of present records can be 
undertaken. It is the opinion of the writer that the success or failure of an 
aggressive attack on this problem rests with a plan of organization that 
grows out of the understanding of the problems associated with the initial 
phase of the problem. 

If the school administration feels that the present record technique is 
in need of revision, and if the need can be objectively demonstrated to the 
community and to the teaching staff, then and only then should the first 
steps be taken. If it is evident within the teaching staff and the adminis- 
trative staff that there is a genuine need for more satisfactory records, plans 
may be made at once. However, if there is reason to believe that the com- 
munity and the teaching force are not informed, and may not accept a 
major revision of this sort without some resistance and indoctrination, it 
will be necessary to introduce a program of education. If the project is 
attempted before the professional staff and the community are ready for 
such an innovation, it will be most difficult to introduce a new and revised 
cumulative record system. The tension and resistance from citizens and 
teachers alike are serious obstacles in the path of successful introduction of 
an improved pupil record technique. If the plan has the enthusiastic support 
of the school personnel and the community it will be readily accepted and 
its introduction will be quickly and easily accomplished. 

The second phase of the general problem of introducing new records for 
use in evaluating and appraising pupil growth in the elementary school is 
the actual construction of the new forms and procedures. 

Once the project is launched, there are a number of vital questions to 
be considered. On this second phase, when the records are designed and pro- 
cedures are developed, it is most important to have a complete picture of 
the difficulties that will be met. Some of the questions that should be raised 
are: 

1. What is the philosophy of the school and to what extent will the 
records be related to the goals and the objectives of the school? 

2. What items shall be selected for use in the record? 
3. What are the criteria by which the items may be selected? 
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4. What are the major characteristics of a satisfactory cumulative 
record technique? 

5. Who shall design and prepare the forms to be used? 

6. What are some of the problems in connection with the mechanics of 
the preparation, printing and distribution of the record system? 

7. Who shall be charged with the responsibility for their introduction 
and maintenance in the schools? 

The responsibility for the leadership and direction in the attack on the 
problem of record construction and development must be determined early, 
In the case of Racine schools, since it was felt that the problem was essen- 
tially administrative in nature, the assignment was delegated to a group of 
elementary principals who volunteered for the task. 

The manner in which the project is carried out will for the most part 
be determined by the facilities and resources found in each school system. 
A survey of the staff may reveal several individuals among the administra- 
tive and teaching personnel who could be assigned to this work. A com- 
mittee of teachers, supervisors and principals might be encouraged to volun- 
teer to assume the responsibility for developing an improved record system, 
Individuals might be encouraged to study the problem independently in 
connection with study for advanced degrees during the summer. Whatever 


plan is followed, it must be kept in mind that the record system is essen- | 


tially a tailor-made model designed to fit the specific requirements and 
needs of a particular school system. 

Implementing the New Record System—The third phase of the general 
problem has to do with details associated with the successful application 
of the new devices. There are numerous problems to be met in this area, 
some of which can be anticipated. Among these are: 

1. How shall the staff be trained in the use of the new records and 
procedures? 

2. Should a manual of directions be prepared? If so, what shall it 
include? 

3. At what time during the school year should the records be introduced 
into the school system? 

4. Should the new record system be introduced into all grades at once, 
or shall it be initiated at the kindergarten or first grade each year until 
finally it is in use in all grades? 

5. What provisions shall be made for making the necessary changes and 
adjustments that will occur when introducing any new procedures? 

6. What provisions should be made for an early appraisal of the effec- 
tiveness of the new record system? 

7. How soon shall changes be introduced? 

8. How many forms shall be printed and how large a supply should be 
maintained ? 

9. How can the data for the new records be obtained? 

10. How much time shall be allowed for having all records up to date 
so that they may be put to actual use? 
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11. Who shall bring the new records up to date? 

The responsibility for the implementation of the new record system and 
record-keeping mechanics should be the responsibility of the individual or 
group who planned them. This will insure the most efficient adoption of 
new procedures. The forms should be designed on the basis of the known 
scientific principles of record construction. While there’*has been little re- 
search directed to this problem, there is enough information to help in 
planning a new record system that is sufficient for the present. 

Items should be carefully selected on the basis of the best information 
available. The entire record should be attuned to the specific needs and 
limitations of the particular school system. Proofing of forms should be 
carefully done in order to prevent errors in the final forms which will be 
hindrances in the use of the record when they are applied. It is recommended 
that a manual of directions be prepared in order to facilitate the use of the 
new records. The manual should contain a clear-cut statement of the goals 
and objectives of cumulative record as a means of evaluating the progress 
of the school child. It should give concise directions for the actual handling 
of the record in order to insure the best use of the required data. This will 
also insure some degree of consistent use throughout the school system. 
Some emphasis should be given to the matter of interpretation of the data 
in order that the record may achieve its real purpose. 

It is important to remember that cumulative records should be dy- 
namically linked with the educative process. Records are vital, living tools 
that must constantly be adjusted and focused to the ever-changing educa- 
tional scene. There is no single cumulative record system that has universal 
application, but it is important that the system shall meet the special 
requirements of the school for which it is being planned. 

Summary—There are many complex problems associated with the 
development of adequate cumulative permanent records for use in the 
elementary school. In order that others may profit by the experiences of 
those who have attempted to create new and improved cumulative record 
systems and those who have studied records extensively, the problems 
associated with the development of a cumulative record system are briefly 
outlined and reviewed. 

The general problem was divided into three parts. First, the problems 
that were felt to be associated with the beginning phase of initiating a 
version of cumulative records were listed. The second phase dealt with the 
questions relative to the actual development of record forms and pro- 
cedures. The third and final phase outlined and listed the problems centering 
around the application of the new record to the school system. Many of the 
questions that might confront a group planning to revise and plan new rec- 
ords may not be found in this discussion. Only general suggestions for actu- 
ally attacking the problems that were pointed out were given. It is evident 
that it would be impossible to review the many ways in which these ques- 
tions might be answered. Working techniques will necessarily grow out 
of the limitations and facilities of the local situation. 
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The Safety Cadet Program as a Medium of 
Pupil Guidance 


Arthur H. Moeck 
Principal, Eugene Field School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


7. 


As our constant restating and revising of the objectives of public 
education is stressing more and more the preparing of the individual to 
take his part as a contented and cooperatively functioning unit in a non- 
static society about him, so the concept of pupil guidance has come to 
encompass any activity of today which it is felt will guide him, no matter 
in how remote a degree, in the direction of the desired objectives, for 
tomorrow. 

Through years of working with cadets in several schools a technique 
has been developed which, I feel, is capable of returning rich dividends. 
Hardly a month passes, of course, without some modification or new de- 
parture suggesting itself to cope with some new set of circumstances. There 
are, however, certain underlying practices which make a safety cadet 
system a very practical medium for guidance within a school community. 

In the Eugene Field School, with an enrollment of between 500 and 600 
pupils, we have over 30 cadets, although this number varies from time to 
time. Our grades run through the 8A, and the cadets are selected from the 
eight upper rooms, with usually two boys and two girls in service from 
any one room at a given time. The cadets range from the 5B through the 
8A grades, with an equal number from each sex. The new cadets, as needed 
each week, are selected by the rooms involved. The candidates must agree 
to abide by rules on the basis of which they will be rated by their officers 
later. Once a class has selected a cadet, and he places his signature to the 
cadet pledge, he becomes subject to the rules of the cadet organization. 

The methods employed by the various rooms in selecting their quota 
of cadets vary. In some rooms a secret ballot decides the issue. In others, 
an extended discussion of who deserves election and who is and who is 
not reliable precedes the actual balloting. Often.a candidate eager to be 
selected faces close scrutiny, or is subjected to promises that he will not 
give the class a black eye by being dropped later on as undependable. Or 
again, a class may send to the office an eligible waiting list from which posi- 
tions will be filled in order as vacancies occur. The method employed in 
making the selection is a matter for the room to decide, but one interesting 
observation is that in the beginning teachers often found themselves under 
mild pressure to use some more democratic procedure with which pupils 
had become familiar in some other classroom. Any pupil, therefore, in the 
grades mentioned, is eligible to be a cadet provided he can get the approval 
of his classmates. 

Once a week the rating of the various cadets by their officers takes 
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place. This involves such items as not being tardy, wearing of belts prop- 
erly, maintaining a businesslike attitude, observing and enforcing the 
traffic rules agreed upon, being courteous to all pupils and never using 
force, being considerate of the feelings and rights of others, being fair and 
impartial in all their dealings, and obeying the instructions of their officers. 
If a cadet receives a rating of ‘‘Excellent,’’ he is given a new post for the 
following week. Under ordinary circumstances a cadet is never assigned to 
the same post twice. After four such weekly ratings of ‘‘E’’ a cadet’s name 
is placed on the Cadet Honor Roll for the year, and he drops out of the 
service to give another a chance. 

At the weekly ratings the unsatisfactory cadets are called in for a 
hearing. On an average perhaps from 5% to 10% of the cadets are dropped 
each week. These positions are then filled the following week by new 
candidates. Often, after several weeks, a dropped cadet persuades his 
room to give him another chance to place his name on the Cadet Honor 
Roll, and it is quite noteworthy that many of these succeed a second time. 
In several cases our best officers have come up this path. No cadet has 
any choice of what position he will hold during any week, and none is 
accepted as cadet except on this basis. Often, a youngster in the habit of 
having his own way will offer to be a cadet provided he may select the 
post he desires. Effort is always made to point out that unless a cadet is 
willing to accept the post assigned, he is not ready to assume the responsi- 
bility of being a safety cadet. The posts are usually assigned so that positions 
of greater responsibility come during the later weeks. 

There are four cadet officers—a captain and three lieutenants. Each 
week the in-coming captain assigns one of his lieutenants to supervise the 
street corner posts, a second to supervise the playground posts, and the 
third to have charge of those within the building. The captain himself 
supervises the entire system. The lieutenants are promoted one notch each 
week, provided they have been rated satisfactory, the first lieutenant of 
one week usually becoming the captain for the next week. Unless the lieu- 
tenants vote the captain an extra week for very efficient service, he holds 
that position for only one week. In this constant rotation, as an ex-captain 
steps out, or as a lieutenant is dropped for unsatisfactory service, the 
officers and the principal fill the vacancy from the names on the Honor 
Roll for the season. Thus he who leads is always one who has proved him- 
self capable of executing the orders of a previous leader. That this ever 
rotating cadet system has brought to the fore some able leadership is best 
exemplified by what takes place on the opening day of school in September. 
On that day, when the faculty is busy with classroom organization and new 
enrollments, it has been the practice to ask some able former officer to 
organize a complete cadet setup from the names on the Honor Roll of the 
previous year. It is not unusual for the officer thus assigned to report 
within an hour or two that his staff and the entire cadet force are functioning 
throughout. The talent to assume responsibility and the skill of organization 
and administration are excellently demonstrated under such conditions. 
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Unless any teaching device or procedure has in it a place for the un- 
adjusted and anti-social child, it has definite limits as a guidance medium, 
How effective has the cadet system been in this respect? An athletic squad 
representing the school is inclined to represent the cream of the crop. As 
has often been said, those on the squad are apt to be the very ones in a school 
least in need of the training. From an educator’s angle, athletics misses 
its greatest value unless a pattern is developed in which each child may 
participate somewhere along the line. 

If the most nearly perfect functioning of a cadet system were the ulti- 
mate goal, only the most pliant pupils in this respect should be selected— 
the very ones who already exemplify orderliness, courtesy, and respect for 
the rights of others. It has been our practice at the Eugene Field School 
that at any given time perhaps one cadet out of six or eight represents a 
poorly adjusted pupil. On this basis an occasional black sheep must be 
expected. It is to a large extent for his type that the cadet organization 
exists. A fine balance must be maintained to absorb constantly the largest 
possible number of problem children without thereby noticeably en- 
dangering the morale and standards of the entire system. Often the pupil 
with the least respect for the rules of group living, when given a cadet belt, 
becomes the most bullying despot. It must be admitted that some pupils 
rarely make good as cadets, even after four or five opportunities over a 
number of semesters. It has not been unusual, however, for some of our 
worst problem children to come through with four weeks of excellent 
records as cadets. And no human being can walk upright for four weeks 
without having tasted at least a tinge of self-confidence and self-assurance. 
In the majority of these cases the desired effect proved reasonably lasting. 
It is here, also, that careful timing and the apparently casual suggestions 
of the alert teacher play their most important role. Such preliminary 
groundwork cannot be laid effectively by any teacher, however, unless she 
has confidence that the guidance device will function and that the child 
can be won over. No statistical report can ever adequately measure the 
services of a teacher throwing her full weight into such efforts to plant the 
seeds of self-confidence within a defeated personality. 

Another effective phase of our cadet organization is the weekly cadet 
court. All persons reported during the week are brought before this court, 
which consists of the four cadet officers and the principal. The majority 
of the sessions have been held before the various classes from the 3B up- 
wards, where both pupils and teachers can become more familiar with the 
procedure. 

The cadet reporting the offender first states his case. The accused then 
has an uninterrupted opportunity to give his version of the incident. If 
necessary, witnesses and the previous cadet court records, covering nearly 
four years, are then reviewed, with each of the officers freely asking ques- 
tions. The accused is given every opportunity to feel he has had a fair 
trial. In the majority of instances the accused offers his own solution for 
the problem, often prescribing his own punishment where such is deemed 
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necessary. Often it is the cadet who is severely reprimanded for his lack 
of judgment in the case. The effectiveness of the court trial is measured to 
a large extent by the proportion of accused who leave the room without 
bitterness or a feeling of resentment. 

The disposal of the various cases likewise may prove of interest. The 
majority of cases are dropped with just a caution or a warning. More 
serious offenses may receive one or more nights of detention, a letter to 
the parents may be recommended, or the entire matter may be referred 
to the room of the accused. Often the court offers the offender the choice of 
several suggested dispositions. During the school year some 30 to 40 letters 
have been written to the various parents by the classmates involved. Often 
the entire attitude of the offender in the room is reviewed in the letter. 
Before the letter is mailed, the accused is given ample opportunity to 
express himself whether his case has been fairly stated, and the letter is 
then sent to the principal’s office for approval. It is extremely interesting 
that none of these letters sent has received an unfriendly reply from the 
parent. Many a mother or father who might challenge the complaint of a 
teacher or principal is decidedly mellowed by the utter disgust expressed by 
John’s 40 classmates. An excellent language experience is given the class, 
incidentally, in formulating a precise picture of the situation without either 
over- or under-stating the importance of the entire matter involved. 

Administrative difficulties in maintaining an organization of this sort 
naturally are numerous. A constantly rotating system, such as ours, brings 
out new weak links every week, which would be less common were cadets 
selected for a semester or for an entire year. But no normal boy or girl 
can be expected to stand on a street corner and give up game participation 
indefinitely. And unless the cadet system includes the normal child, it 
becomes a special class with all its dangers. Even with a four-week enlist- 
ment, a cadet whose baseball or liberty ball team plays the next morning 
may be excused from duty by handing his captain such a request in writing 
the day before. The pressure of the rest of the team on the star player 
who fails to file his excuse ‘‘on time’’ is often amusing, and is in itself a good 
lesson in promptness. 

Constant vigilance is necessary to keep any system functioning effi- 
ciently. The question of how lenient the officers shall be with a wayward 
pupil, or with a weak cadet, calls for careful weighing of each case. It 
is my belief that leniency can be almost unlimited with an offender up to 
the point where he feels he deserves it. Beyond that point it fosters a ‘‘get- 
by” attitude and invites the creation of a racket. It is not the number of 
tules but the nature of their application which makes a cadet system, or 
any system, a training field for respect for law and order. In our school 
we have reached a status where, in a typical room, 4 or 5 pupils are active 
cadets, another 20 or 25 have been cadets and probably have their names 
on the Cadet Honor Roll, and most of the remaining dozen, whether they 
admit it or not, hope to be selected sooner or later. Each former cadet tends 
to become a sort of “‘alumnus’’ whose good will adds strength and respect 
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to the organization. Pupils new to the school have on occasion expresse 
their astonishment at how widely the cadet pattern permeates the life of 
the entire school community. 

Faculty good will has manifested itself as very effective by a widal 
spread tendency to use cadets whenever or wherever messengers or helperg 
are needed. When pupils must be accompanied home, when monitors oF 
group leaders are needed during class trips to the museum or the libraryj 
cadets are usually in the limelight in assuming the responsibility. The label 
of “‘cadet’’ has become generally linked with the ability to assume ree 
sponsibility, yet the rotation system and the hope of most non-cadets to bg 
one in the future, avoid the formation of a clique or caste within the school, 

And now for a final evaluation of the Safety Cadet System as a pupil 
guidance factor. It must be very evident by this time that the civic ane 
character training involved far outweighs the purely “‘safety’’ factor. If 
has become, I can safely say, the largest single force within our building 
to foster democratic living between pupil and pupil, and between class and 
class. Again, the plan has certainly paid dividends in the light of its pos 
tentialities for developing leadership among pupils. And here we come © 
another objective which is often overlooked or given too little emphasis 
Perhaps even more vital than developing leadership is the need to nurture 
an ability to cooperate with the existing leaders, democratically selected 
It is here that we build respect for authority by offering a periodic participa 
tion in that authority. 

In the assumption of responsibility the pupil-cadet is to a large extenf 
kept on an even keel by the constant scrutiny of his fellow classmates; 
Some of these lower teen-age youngsters on occasion show an impartiality 
an insight, and a degree of judgment that might well be a credit to any adult 
It is my conviction that with teen-agers, the approval or disapproval of é 
youngster’s classmates is often a more powerful force than teacher ang 
principal and parent combined. To be in right with ‘‘the gang”’ is a terrifi¢ 
incentive. It behooves us to so set the stage that this incentive is guidet 
in a healthy direction. I have found the student cadet organization, i 
properly handled, to be an excellent device by which the classmates can seiy 
desirable objectives before the problem child. Actually, as is often th 
case, the classmates tend to be more severe judges than adults would bé 
and the teacher’s function often becomes one of mellowing the pressuré 
This in turn makes the out-of-step individual, conscious of his isolatiom 
tend to turn toward the teacher as his best hope for leniency. 1 

With an alert and cooperative faculty, sold on the possibilities ¢ 
teacher-guided pupil self-government, a cadet system can be one of t 
most effective guidance mediums in the public school. 





New Directory—The membership list and directory of principals’ cluby , 
to be printed in the Department’s 1947 Yearbook is now being prepareé e 
Please send in at once any necessary corrections and additions. = 
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